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ADV^TISBMENT. 

Many men, whose natural talente 
have been of the best kind, and who 
have eojo^^^ '€^$.ry ii^vaii^^g^ for in^ 
proving the^^tdebto/aM.fof- rkkig to 
distinguished :emisM|ice s^ usefulneii 
in the world, :Imve be^n .destitute of 
virtuous prmciples*' of 'action, and on 
this account have sunk below the 
proper level of rational beings, and 
proved curses to themselves and to 
their fellow men. The object of the 

" SAFE GUIDE TO EMINENCE" is tO laV he- 

fore the minds of young men who are 
preparing for public life such senti* 



IV 



ments, as, if duly attended to, will en- 
able them to avoid the rocks on which 
so many have suffered shipwreck. The 
compiler believes that the fathers and 
instructors of such youth will find in 
this book a valuable assistant ; and he 
will think himself more than compen- 
sated for the time spent in preparing 
it for the public, if one youth shall re- 
ceive frbtekK^V^rtid3il*6i:if:such im- 
pressions* as^&hpill,sj|j:^ngllien*his virtu- 
ous resoluttoo4».i^^\i^(!tease his ar- 
dour for i^?>iEipg;jicf :|re]jiuine excel- 
lence. • • •• 

AmATOR VlRTUTIS. 

« 
Andover^ Jan. 1, 1820 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

BT DR. WITHERSPOON. 

It seems proper to acquaintthe 
public with the reason and intention 
of this publication. It had been. the 
custom in the college of New Jersey 
from its first establishment, that the 
president should preach a sermon on 
the Lord's day preceding commence- 
ment, for the benefit of young persons 
in general ; and in the end, address a 
particular exhortation to the seniors 
of that year, who were to receive the 
first degrees in the arts and leave col- 
lege. This custom was very much 



approved by the author of the fol* 
lowing sermon and address, on his tak^ 
ing charge of the college, and there-* 
fore regularij continued. For seve* 
ral years, the address wa& founded 
upon and had a particular relation to 
whatever had been the subject of the 
|>receding discourse. But in the year 
1775, when the war with Britain wa» 
actually begun, and every thing seem- 
ed to breath the spirit of defence, he 
chose Christian Magnanimity, as the 
subject of the discourse; and not 
knowing what might be the event of 
the important contest, he thought it 
advisable to make a collection or suxd^ 
mary of all the advices that had been 
given to the young gentlemen for theit 
conduct in life, in different years, uii- 
der distinct heads. This produced 
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the ooe now published, whicbt with 
some variations, and additions, has 
been delivered to the class annuallj, 
sometimes the sabbath preceding 
commencement, and sometimes on 
commencement day when the exercis* 
^s left room for it. The author hav* 
ing* now introduced every thing that 
he thought of sufficient importance to 
fijid a place in it, ^d the length of the 
piece having become such as not easi*^ 
Ij to admit of its being all pronounced 
in one day, especially the day of com- 
mencement, he has been induced to 
publish it, together with the sermon 
which accompanied it, when first pre* 
pared and reduced to a regular system. 
He the more willingly agreed to this, 
that several instances have happened 
pf gentleman educated at this* college 



xii 

signifying, that they thought they had 
received* advantage, in many situations, 
by recollecting the advices given them 
at their graduation for their conduct in 
life. He therefore now puts the whole 
into their hands, and into those of all 
who are willing to accept of it, as the 
fruit of long experience and considera* 
ble attention to the course of human 
affairs, earnestly wishing that they may 
be useful and eminent as citizens, 
scholars, patriots ; and at the same 
time beseeching them, that in any or 
all of these characters, they may 
neither forget nor be ashamed to be 
Christians. 



SERMON. 

.1 THESS. ii. 12. 

That tou would walk worthy of God, who 
' bath called you ijn:0 his kingdom akd glory. 

X HE piesent state was intended to be, and 
I think must, by every person of reflection, 
be admitted to be a continual trial of the 
faith and constancy of a Christian. It is 
therefore a duty we owe to others in gene- 
ral, but in a special manner, the elder to the 
younger, to give them faithful .warning of 
the temptations and dangers, to which they 
mnst, of necessity, be exposed, if they mean 
to walk in the paths of piety ^and virtue* 
It hath often occurred to me, in meditating 
on this subject, that as false money is most 

dangerousi when it is likeliest to be true, so 

2 



14 CHRISTIAN MAGNANIMITY* 

those principles and that character, which 
approach the nearest to true religion, if not- 
withstanding they are essentially different 
from it, will be most ready to impose on an 
uncautious and unsuspecting mind. * There- 
fore, if there is such a thing as a worldty 
virtue^ a system of principles and duty, dic- 
tated by the spirit of the world, and the 
standard of approbation or blame with the 
men of the worlds and if this is at bottom, 
essentially different from and sometimes di* 
rectly opposed to the spirit of the gospel, it 
must be of all others, the most dangeroii» 
temptation, to persons of a liberal educa* 
tion and an ingenuous turn of mind« 

This, if I am not mistaken, is really tkt 
case. There are some branches of true m» 
ligion which are universally approved, and 
which, impiety itself, cannot speak against; 
such as truth and integrity in speech, hoii» 
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^ty in dealing, humanity and compassioa 
(Q persons in distress* But there are other 
particulars, in which the worldly virtue and 
the Christian virtue seem to be different 
things. Of these I shall select one as an^ 
e:Kample, viz. spirit, dignity, or greatness of 
idind. This seems to be entirely of the 
irorld]y cast : It holds a very high place in 
the esteem of all worldly men : The bold- 
p^ pretensions are often made to it, by 
those who treat religion with neglect, and 
religious persons with disdain or defiance* 
It is also a virtue of b, very dazzling appear* 
^ce; ready to captivate the mind, and 
particularly, to make a deep impression on 
young persons, when they first enter into 
life* At the same time, the gospel seems to 
Stand directly ppposed to it* The humility 
of the creature, the abasement and contri* 
tioa of the sinner^ the dependence and self** 
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denial of the believer, and above all, m 
vbame and reproach of the cross itself, seem 
to conspire in obliging us to renounce it. 

What shall we say, then, my brethren f 
shall we say then that magnanimity is no 
virtue at all, and that no such excellence 
belongs to human nature ? or shall we ad* 
mit that there is beauty and excellence in 
it—- confessing at the same time, that it does 
not belong to religion, and only say, ibatt, 
though we want this, we have many othec 
and better qualities in its place ? To thia 
I can pever agree ; for ev€ry real exceK. 
lence is consistent with every other ; najr$ 
every real excellence is adorned and illus* 
trated by every other. Vices may be in-? 
consistent with each other, but virtues nev* 
er can. And, therefore, as msignanimity is 
an amiable and noble quality — one of the 
greatest ornaments of our nature, so I a^ 
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fen, that it belongs only to true and wide* 

iled religion, and that every appearance of 

ibQ one, without tbe other, is not only de» 

f(E3Blire, but feilse. 

The holy scriptures, it h true, do chief- 

jiy insist upon what is proper to hnmble our 

pitide, and to tanng us to a just appreben- 

^ion of our character and state » This was 

fnse and just, because of that corruption and 

pmsery into which we are (alien, the contra* 

^ would have been unjust. It is evidently 

inore necessary, in the present state of hu* 

inan nature, to restrain pride, than to kindh 

iaaibitk>n. But as the scripture points out 

«iir original dignity, and the true glory of 

onr nature, so every true* penitent is there 

toiight to aspire after the noblest character, 

•ad to «itertain the most exalted hopes. In 

At passage which I have chosen as the sub- 

jeet of my discourse, you see the iipostle 

2* 
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ediorU the Tbessalonians to walk suiubljr 
to the dignity of their cbarader, and die 
importance of their privileges, which ia a 
short but just description of true and genu* 
ine greatness of mind. 

My single purpose, from these words, 
at this lime, is to explain and recommend 
magnanimity as a Christian yirtue ; and I 
wish to do it in such a manner, as neither 
to weaken its lustre, nor admit any degree 
of that corrupt mixture,. by which it is often 
counterfeited and greatly debased. Some 
infidels have in terms affirmed, that Ghrts* 
tianity has banished magnanimity, and' by 
its precepts of meekness, humility, and pas* 
sive submission to injury, lias destroyed 
that nobleness of sentiment, which rendered 
the .ancients, so illustrious, and gives so 
much majesty and dignity to the histories of 
Greece and Rome. In opposition to tim 
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I bope to be able to show thai real great- 
negs is inseparable from sincere piety, and 
tbat any defect in the one, must necessarily 
be a discernible blemish in the other. With 
this Tiew, I will (first) give you the princi- 
pies of magnanimity in general, as a natu- 
ral quality ; (secondly) I will show what is 
necessary to give it real value, as a moral 
Tirtue, and (thirdly) show thai it shines with 
the most perfect brightness as a ChristiaD 
grace ; after, will improve the subject, by 
« practical application of what may be said 
fofr your instruction and direction. 

First, then, let me state the principles of 
BMgnanimity, in general, as a natural quali- 
ty» I think it must be admitted, that as 
there is a real difference between bodies as 
to siEe and bulk, as well as other sensible 
qoriities, so there is a real character of 
greatness, or meanness, applicable to the 



miiylt distinct from its other qualitief or 
powers^ It is, however, I appreheod, ^ 
pimple impression, which cannot he ex* 
plained or further analysed, but ma; ea^iljjt 
be felt, and is best illustrated by its efectib^ 
These niay be suomied up in the foijowkl|^ 
particulars : To magnanimity it biek9|^ 
to attempt 

1. Great and difficult things ; 

2. To aspire after great and valuaUf 

f 
possessions ; 

3. To encounter dangers wUh^ rmtAifK 
lion ; 

4* To struggle against difficulties with 
perseverance i and 

5. To l^ear sufferings with fortitu^ and 
patience. 

1* It belongs to magnanimity to aHeopt 
great and difficult things. Those, wfao^ 
from a ^ove of sloth and ease, negleot the 
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isr^rcise'or improvemeDt of their pbwers, 
asd those who apply them with ever so 
gfl^t "assidoity and attention, to things mean 
or bf small consequence, are plainly desti* 
ti^ of this quality. We perceive a mean- 
iHefis and want of spirit in this respect, when 
pKHkotair-persons fall b^low their rank in 
life, or when, as is too frequently the case 
ID any rank, ihey fall below fauinan nature 
it9rif* When a priiice, or other person of 
die first order and impiprtance in human life, 
baaies^himself in nothing but the most tri- 
fling amusements, or arts of little value, we 
cfill it mean ; and when any maa endowed 
with rational powers, loses them through 
neglect, or destaroys them by the most grov« 
elling sensuality, we say he is acting below 
hionelf. The contrary of this, therefore, 
0^ the vigorous exertion of all our powers, 
aad particularly 9 the application of them to 
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things pf moment and difficulty, is real mag* 
nanimity. 

2. It belongs to magnanimity, to aspire 
after great and valuable possessions*. It ^ 
more difficult properly to illustrate this as, a 
branch of magnanimity, because of iti^ fre- 
quent perversioo, which will be afterwards 
explained* It seems, however^ to be nee* 
essarily included in the general character* 
A. great mind has great capacities. of e^njoy- 
ment as well as actiqp. And as there is a 
difierence between the blessings in out 
view, both in point of dignity and extent, 
such a man will not be easily satisfied, or 
put up with what is either mean or scanly, 
while he can acquire and possess a better 
and m^re extensive portion. The large and 
increasing desires of the human mind, hs|te 
^tenbeen made an argument for the dlg/ai" 
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ty of our nature, and our having been made 
for something that is great and excellent. 

S* It belongs to magnaoimity'to encoun- 
•ter dangers with resolution. This is inse^ 
arable from, and constitutes a leading part 
of the character* Even the most excellent 
and valuable services to mankind, if they 
are attended with no difficulty at all, or 
meet with no opposition, though they retain 
the character of utility, yet, for want of this 
t^trcumstance, they lose that of greatness* 
Courage is always considered as a great 
<]uali(y ; it has had the admiration, or rath- 
er adoration of mankind in every age* Many, 
when they speak of magnanimity, mean noth- 
ing else but courage ; and when they speak 
of meanness, have little other idea but that 
' of timidity. Neither is there, I think, any 
Iraman weakness, that is more the object 
of contempt and disdain, than cowardice, 
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which, whea applied to life in generft), ts 
commonly called pusillanimity* 

4. It belongs to greatness^ to straggle 
against difficulties with steadiness and per- 
severance. Perseverance is nothing else 
but continued and inflexible courage. We 
see some persons^ who show the greatest 
activity and boldness for a season, but time 
and opposition weakens their force, and 
seems, if I may speak so, to exhaust that 
courage, as if they wasted the power by the 
exertion. Perseverance, therefore, is necev 
sary to greatness. Few things are mote 
contrary jto this character, than fickleness 
and unsteadiness. We coumionly join to- 
gether, the characters of weak aod change- 
able. 

5. In the last place, it belongs ta 
greatness to bear sufferings with fortitude 
^nd patience. This is a kindred quality to 
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(be former, and is necessary, to complete 
the character: of magnaoimity. Such is the 
stale of human things, that suffering is, in 
one itay or another, wholly unavoidable* 
It often happens, that difficulties cannot be 
removed, or enemies cannot be conquered • 
and then it is the last effort of greatness of 
mind, to bear the weight of the one or the 
cruelty of the other, with firmness and pa- 
tience. This virtue has. always been of the 
greatest reputation* It is a well known 
saying, of a heathen philosopher, that a 
great man, suffering with invincible pa- 
tience, under a weight of misfortunes, is a 
sight, which even the gods must behold 
with admiration* 

Having thus pointed out the principles, 
or rather enumerated the chief effects of 
magnanimity, as a natural quality, let us 
now, in the second place, consider what is 

a 
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necessary to give it real value, ais a taonA 
virtue. This is of the utmost importance^ 
and must appear so, to ail who will coifdid^ 
er the subject with attentiofv. That 1 may 
set the matter in as clear a light as possible^ 
observe, that to reodar magnanimity a vahi<* 
able quality, it must further bare the follow- 
ing characters. 

1 . The object of our desires must be 
just, as well as great* Sotne of the noblest 
powers of the human mind, have "often been 
exerted in invading the rights, instead of 
promoting the interest and happiness tft 
mankind* As the history of ^he world, is 
little else than the history of human guik, 
so many of the most illustrious names^ 
transmitted down to us, have been those 
of the most active and successful de- 
stroyers of their feilow-c^eatures* There 
may be, and there bave been in sutk 
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|H>FSOns, Qtanjr or most of the ingredients of 
juaturai greatness of mind, but these have 
4|oly served to make the characters, in the 
♦ye of reason, more hideous and detestable. 
3. Our desires ought to be governed by 
vlndom and prudence, as well as justice. 
If smy person either forms difficult pros- 
pects, or aspires after great possessions, and 
in prosecution of his purposes, exerts ever 
ao much courage, fortitude, and patience, 
yet if these designs are less useful, or theso 
possessions less valuable, than others to 
which he might have applied the same tal- 
ents, it cannot deserve the name of true 
magnanimity* If any person, for example, 
forms a resolution of exerting his skill, in 
such feats or performances as have nothing 
or very little valuable in themt but that they 
are difficult and uncommon, 1 think no man 
will pretend that he bas any title to the 
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character of greatness of mind, otherwise a* 
rope-dancer might be a hero: Or if anj^ 
person should spend a whole life, in the 
most unwearied application to the single 
purpose of accumulating wealth, however 
vast his desires, or however astonishing his 
success, his merit would be very smalL* 
Nay, we must be sensible that he has lost 
many opportunities of doing signal service 
to mankind, and of acquiring more valuable 
and durable enjoyments, while in pursuit of 
this, which, after all, will disappoint his 
hopes* 

3. The principle of action 'must be hon- 
orable, as well as the achievements illustri- 
ous* If a person does things ever so extra* 
ordinary in their nature, overcomes the 
greatest difficulties, or bi^yes the most for- 
midable dangers, merely to make his name 
famous, we must at once perceive how much 



it detiacts even fropi his name itaeIC Tbk 
is not the language of religion only, it is th^ 
language of reason, and the dictate pf thf 
liuman heart* An insatiable thivst of praise^ 
is so far from being amiablci that it is bat^ 
ful or contemptible* I fHQ sensible that ^ 
thirst of fame is not only ^pparf nt in, but 
seems to have been confessed by many of 
the most distinguished heroes of antiquity i; 
but as it certainly dpe^ abate, in a good de- 
gree, the lustre of their grea^ actiQUs, Sp th^ 
indulgence that is given them^ upon this 
head, is wholly owing to the disadvfmtag^H 
ihey lay under, in a state of heathenism, 
imkI their ignorance of 9k better and nobler 
principle* ^^ Nothing (say$ an eminent 
author) can be great, the contempt of 
^hich is great }^' luid, therefore, if a cpn;- 
|empt pf riches, a neglect ^f fy^% and ^ 
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readiness to sacrifice both to duty and use* 
fulness, is one of the most glorious charac* 
ters we can conceive ; it is plain, that not 
the deeds, but the principle is the evidehce, 
and not the head nor the hands of man, but 
the heart is the seat of genuine greatness. 

4. In the last place, in order to real 
greatness, every attempt must be possible 
and rational, perhaps probable. Nothing 
is more common than to find persons, under 
the pretence of great and illustrious designs, 
prosecuting what is not of any value when 
obtained, and at the same time scarcely pos* 
sible, and no way probable to be obtained 
at all. This is declining altogether from 
the line of greatness, and going into the path 
of extravagance. Again, should any man 
undertake what he was altogether- unable 
to perform, however excellent the design 
were in itself, we would not dignify it evei> 
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Witli the name of ambition ; he would ^e« 
quire and deserve the character not of great- 
ness, but of folly or madness. 

On the whole, it is plain that these mor** 
al priaciples must enter into the composi*^ 
tion of true greatness, and that when th^ 
are wanting, the natural characters mention* 
ed before, degenerate into vice, and assume 
the names of pride, ambition, temerity, h* 
roeity, and obstinacy. > > 

This leads me in the third plaise, to show 
not only that there is nothing in real veli^ 
ion, contrary ^o magnanimity, bat that there^ 
and there only, it appears in ita beauty and 
perfection. Let me briefly riun over,. and 
apply to religion, the above mentioned in«> 
gredients of magnanimity* . : ^ 

I* It is to attempt great. and: difficuk 
things. Religion calls us to the greatest 
and most noble attempts, whether in a pri- 
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vate or public view. In a private view, it 
calls us tq resist and subdue every corrupt 
and sinful passion, however strongly the ia- 

dulgence is solicited by the tempting object, 

• 

or reppminended hy^ the artful seduper* The 
Importance and difficulty of this struggle^ 
appears not only froip the holy scriptureSji 
but from the experience and testimony of 
mankind in every age. lyhat cautions are 
given by Solomon upon this subject ? ^' He 
i^ that is slow to anger, is better than ^he 
<^ niighty, and he that ruleth his spirit, than 
ff he that taketh a city." The wisest hea- 
thens have inculcated the necessity of ttelf> 
government, and the danger of suirounding 
temptation, by many instructive images* 
But why should I extend this part of thf 
fubject ? How feiv ^n^ successful in this at« 
tiempt 2 Thisi alone is a sufficient proof, that 
if \s great and di^kult, and every peffon 
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exercised to godliness, will be abundant! j 
sensible of it, from the state of his own 
heart. 

In a public view, every good man is 
called to live and act for the glory of God, 
and 4he good ,of others. Here he has as 
extensive a scene of activity, as he can pes* 
sibly desire. He is not indeed permitted 
to glory or to build an altar to his own van* 
ity, but he is both permitted and obliged to 
exert his talents, to improve his time, to em- 
ploy his substance, and to hazard his life in 
bis Maker's service, or his country ^s cause* 
Nor am I able to conceive any character 
more truly great than that of one, whatevei 
be his station or profession, who is devoted 
to the public good under the immediate ^r- 
der of Providence. He does not seek the 
bubble reputation in the deadly breach, but 
he complains of no difficulty and refuses no 
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pervice, if he thinks he carries the comiiii0:<v 
$ion of the King of kingSt 

2* The truly pious man aspiresf after 
i}xe greatest aqd most valuable possessions* 
He despises, indeed* the uncertain and tht 
unsatisfying enjoyments of time. His d^r 
sires after present enjoyments, are subjeeir 
l»d to the will of Godf He has given thei^. 
i)p without reserve, yet his heavenly Father 
j^oweih that be bath need of these tbinga^ 
4])d therefore he both asks and hopes to m^ 
R^ive what is suitable and necessary, an<i 
)>elieves that a little that a just man hatb» m 
^tter than the riches of many wicked* 
3ut tbe glorious object of the Christian?* 
I^mbition, is the inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth^ot awaju 
The honourable relation he stands in te 
God, as his adopted child in Christ JesiM, 
inclines and authorises him to hope for 
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pufchased possession, and enables him to 
look down with becoming indifference, on 
aK tht glory of this transitory world. Let 
the rich man glory in his riches, and the 
wise man glory in his wisdom ; he only glo- 
ri^s in this, that he knoweth the Lord, and 
^alt be with him forever* 

S. True piety encounters the greatest 
dangers with resolution. The fear of God 
is the only effectual means to deliver us from 
the fear of man. Experience has abundant- 
ly shown, that the servants of Christ hav6 
adhered to his cause, and made profession 
of his name, in opposition to all the terron 
i^ich infernal policy could present to them, 
^ktid all the sufferings, with which the most 
Bavage inhumanity could afflict them. But 
as this belongs to the case of persecution 
.tot conscience' sake, which, by the peculiar 
kiodaess of Providence, is exceedingly rare 
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among us, it is proper to observe, that ev-i^ 
ery Christian has frequent opportunities of 
manifesting a holy resolution in encoynter- 
ing the reproach and derision of worldly 
men, for adhering to his duty. And whea 
we consider how hard it is to bear reproach 
and scorn, called in scripture '^ the trial of 
" cruel mockings," there will appear to be 
no small measure of dignity and heroism ia 
him, who can calmly submit to it from ev* 
ery quarter, rather than depart from his du- 
ty. There are not a few, who are apt ta 
boast of their spirit and resolution, who are 
yet unable to bear reproach, and mean- 
ly make the sentiments of others^ and the 
caprice of fashion, the rule of duty, in 
place of the clear dictates of conscience and 
the word of. God. How contemptible is 
this, compared to the conduct of that nian> 
who seeks no fame, but by honest means^ 



and fears no reproach for honest airtionsi 
but contents himself with a silent and be- 
lieving regard to him who seeth in &ecret| 
.aod who shall at last bripg every work into 
judgnjenU 

4« True piety perseveres with constant 
cy in opposition to continued trial. This 
.is indeed what distinguishes the Christian 
warfare from Uiat of every other. It con- 
tinues through life, and the last enemy to be 
overcome is death. In all the conflicts be- 
tween men on earthy the issue may be spee- 
dily expected) and the reward imipediately 
bestowed ; but in religion, it is only he who 
shall endure to the end. that shall be saved* 
This adds gready to the difficulty, and seems 
to show not only the excellence and beau- 
ty, but the real dignity and magnanimity of 
the Christian character. 

6« In the last place, true piety endurei& 
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suffering with patience and fortitude, ff 
we reflect upon the number of sufiering 
martyrs, whose testimonies are upon record, 
we shall see with what caiomess and com* 
posore, with what undaunted firmness, and 
sometimes wkh what exultation and triumph 
they have gone to a scaffold or been tred to 
a stake« Can any person, think you, who 
hath gone to the field of battle, in quest of 
glory, or who hath brared the danger of 
the seas, in quest of wealth or power, b(& 
once compared with those who have cheer- 
fully given up the precious life, or submit* 
ted their bodies to Che torture, to keep their 
consciences undefited t But, my brethren^ 
Christian patience is much more frequendy 
tried in another manner. The believer has 
made an unreserved surrender of himself and 
hift^all, to the disposal of Providence : His 
£etithfulness tp this promise, is brought al- 
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most every day to the trial. Fm* the Chris- 
tftin then to suffer reproach, without render- 
ing evil for evil, or railing for railing, to be 
sobmissive under the loss of substance, and 
say with Job, ^^ naked came I out of my 
^',mother's womb, and naked shall I return 
^ thither : the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
*^ taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
^* L<»d."*— :To yield up relations, and to 
say. with David, *^ I shall go lo him, but he 
** shall not return to me."t — To look fot-r 
ward to approaching death, and say with 
the Apostle Paul, /M am now ready to be 
<^ offered, and the time of my departure is 
^^ at' hand/'l This is magnanimity indeed ; 
•this is the most solid glory to which any 
child oi'Adam can possibly attain* I pro- 
ci^ed, ill the last place, to make some prac- 
< ileal improvement of what hath been said : 

t • Xob. i. 31. t SSaoi. xii. S|3. f 2 Tim. it. 6. 
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1. You may learii, from what has been' 

9aid, that whenever honor differs froDf 

conscience, U is a treacherous guide ; 

wherever spirit and dignity of mind, id 

i worldly virtue, differs from true rc» 

ligion, and even from the simplicity of 

the gospel, it is false and spurious. 

The gospel, it is true, will not suffer men to 

seek revenge or to delight in it. It will 

humble them in the sight of God, and makd 

them self-denied in the presence of men, yet • 

it will constrain them not to refuse anydu^ 

iy to the one, or any useful service to th« 

other. It will not suffer them to be ^thBi- 

tious of higher places of honour dnd trust, 

but it will make them active and zealous in 

c 

the duties of that place, in which they al- 
ready are. It will not suffer them to resent 
injuries sind gratify revenge, but it will mati;e 
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tii^iO vfithstsftid a king upon his throne^ if 
^. presume to interfere in the matters of 
tl^ir God. What is there here that is not 
l^ble? 

^ After all, the testimony in favour of tru^ 
piety is universal^ if carefully attended to* 
Every one must acknowledge, that ostenta- 
tion and love of praise, and whatever is con- 
trary to the self denial of the gospel, tar* 
Dishes the beauty of the greatest actions. 
Courage and modesty, merit and humilityi^ 
majesty and condescension, appear, with 
ten-fold glory, when they are qnited ; it is 
impossible to separate them ; to divide is 
to destroy them* They are like light and 
shade in a picture, which are necessary to 
each other, and which, by their union, con- 
jUitute the beauty, and augment the lustre 
p{ the piece. So true is this, that the high- 
est polish that any person can receive in 

4* 
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commerce with the world, is to. have aa ap« 
parent disposition to prefer the interest ti 
others to his own, to guard against every 
degree of offence, and to be always readf ^ 
to oblige. I have often been pleased with 
that observation of a foreigner of high rank,^ 
that worldly politeness is only an imperfect 
imitation of Christian charity ; it is nothing 
else but a studied appearance of that deferv 
enee to the judgment, and attention to the 
interest of others, which a true Christiao 
hath as the rule of his dqty, and the dispoair 
tion of his heart. 

3. Suffer me to observe, that as Gfartso 
tian magnanimity is more excellent thaa 
that of the world, it is also more practicable, 
and in fact, more universal* Worldly mag» 
nanimity is what always requires sock tal- : 
ents, as do not fall to the lot of many, an^ * 

• ThepriBC€»rCopti. 
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suck f^portunUies for its exercise, ts very 
seldom occuTi The road to beroiBm is not 
open, to every man* But that magnaoimityy 
which is the firqit t)f true religion, beiag in* 
deed the product of diviae grace is a virtue 
of the hearty and may be attained by per^ 
sons of mean talents and narrow posseasionsy 
and in the very lowest stations of huaaaii 
life« In fact, there have been, and are dai* 
ly examples of it in every rank. We see 
the heroic fortitude of the martyrs, as man* 
ifiist in those of early years, and the weak^ 
est sex as in any other ; and whoever will 
visit the solitary walks of life, may find in 
the lowest stations, humility, thaakfiilness, 
patience under affliction, and submission to 
providence, such as would do honor to the 
most approved virtue, and the most enlight- 
ened mind* To despise riches^ and restrain 
the motions of envy and impatience in a 
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needy state, is perhaps as truly noble as to 
improve them wisely in a higher. Thus 
the honour which is chiefly desirable, is 
equally open to the rich and to th^ poor, to 
the learned and to the unlearned, to the wise 
and to the unwise, as it cometh from God, 
who is no respecter of persons. One of the 
best and happiest effeoH of serious refleo! 
tion is, to bring us, in a great measure, all 
upon a level, as indeed in one most impor« 
tant respect-^he magistrate with his robes^ 
* the scholar with his learning, and the day 
labourer that stands unnoticed, are all upon 
die same footiog-«f<v we must all appear 
before the Judgment Seat of Christ* 



ADDRESS 

Bt DR. WItHERSPOON 
TO HIS SENIOR CLASS. 

6ENTLEME!r, 

As you have now finished the usual coufs^ 
Af study in this place^ and are to enter upon 
ptrblic life in a variety of ways, as eacfc 
shall be determined by inclination of bthei< 
i^itduihstaneeS) I willingly embrace the op- 
^orturiity 6f addressing aft exhortation to 
jrou, at this itrtportaht and interesting peri« 
od of your lives. I do n6t mean to say 
much, if any thing, that you have never heard 
before, but to lay hold of your present situ- 
ation, with some hope, that what may be 
said how, will remain upon your memory, 
and have an influence upon your future con- 
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duct. That I may speak with the greater 
clearness and precision, I will divide what 
I have to say, into three branches : 

1. Your duty to God and the interests 
of your souls: 

IL The prosecution of your studies, ot 
the improvement of your talents as mem** 
bers of society : ' 

IIL Prudence in your commerce with 
the world in general, your outward provis* 
ion and other circumstances in life. 

As to the first of these, it is to all mea 
of the greatest moment. Some of y6u, I 
know, and more, I hope, are intended for 
the service of Christ in the ministry* To 
this we have the universal suffrage, that true 
religion is absolutely necessary, with which: 
I heartily agree. But I wish those who ai» 
destined for other employments, may ttol; 
sometimesmake a comparison here unjust: 
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in itself, and dangerous, perhaps even ruin* 
otts, to their own souls. Because trae reli* 
gion is necessary to a minister, and they are 
conscious to themselves, or at least suspect 
that they are without religion; instead of 
laying to heart the things that belong to 
their peace, they only determine that they 
will follow some other calling. But alas, 
though the difference to the public is very 
great, the difference to the persons them- 
selves, seems to me but very small. A cler- 
gyman without religion, to be sure is a 
dreadful character ; and when visible, a de* 
testable one ; but ti^uly one would think at 
the close of life, it will be but little comfort 
to a man, that he must go to the place of 
torment, not as a minister, but as a lawyer, 
physician, soldier, or merchant. Therefore 
ms&T me to say to you, and to all who now 
bear me, that the care of your souls is the 
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one thing nudfid. All mankiiid, 9I ev;«ry 
niok^ denomination and profession^ ^re i^n- 
jners by pature. The n^ioislers of the New 
Test^mept have received a qpoinussion; to 
preach the gospel tp every creature : ^ He 
that believeth shall be saved, an^ he that 
believe th not shall be dapined.'^ 

While I say this, I b^g of you to coof id* 
er that the advantages which you have en- 
joyed, will be an aggravation of your guilt« 
.if they are unimproved. There is an equi- 
ty as well as wisdom often to be observed 
in the Providence of Qod. Unless reasons 
of sovereignty, that is, reasons unknown to 
us, prevent it, judgment will be inflictedi 
when a person or people is ripe for the 
stroke. Therefore as some plants and seeds, 
both from their own nature and from\ the 
soil and situation in which they are placed, 
ripen sooner than others^ so sonie persons, 



• tii 
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by tbe early patDs taken upon them, and 
•di^ privileges they have enjoyed, fill up the 
•tbteasare of their iniquities socHier ihan oth- 
eH^ and are more speedily overtaken with 
deserved vengeance* * There are many com* 
jDon sayings that are the effects of error 
and prejudice ; for example, that ^hich you 
iiffll be told by many, that the children of 
rgood men are as bad as any* If this is in- 
tended to insinuate ihat a regular ahd pious 
^education affords no ground to hope for 
good behaviour in after life, it is at once 
contrary to reason and experience. But if 
• we should say that when young persons pi- 
ou^ly educated, burst restraining bonds as- 
.sunder, and are seduced into vicious cours- 
es, they commonly run faster and farther 
than others, it is a certain fact, which may 
be easily accounted for, and affords an im- 
portant instruction to all. 
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• 

After intreatiDg you to lay religkm 49 
iieart, I must beseech you to guard ag9UM9 
i^iskg too easily satisfied in a matter of- infi- 
nite moment. Do not think it enough to be 
prudent, cautious, or decent in your coa<^ 
duct, or to attain a character formed upo9 
worldly principles and governed by world? 
iy motives. 1 am not against (as you ajl 
know) introducing every argument againi^ 
ain, and showing you that loose practieeji 
are ruinous to name^ body, and estate* 
Neither is it wrong that you should fortifjr 
eveiy pious resolution by the addition /of 
these motives* But alas! the evil Ues deqi* 
er« *^ Except a man be born again, he caor 
^ not eoter into the kingdom of 6od.^' Tru^ 
religion must arise from a clear, and deep 
conviction of your lost state, by natmre and 
practice, and an unfeigned reliance on lim 
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^vdoning mercy and sanctifying grace of 

^ SufTer^me, upon this subject, earnestly 
to recommend to all that fear God, to apply 
tlhemselyes from their earliest youth, to the 
Exercises of piety, a life of prayer and com* 
ttiunion with God« This is the source firom 
which a real Christian must derive the se* 
cret comfort of his heart, and which alone 
will give beauty, consistency, and umfersri- 
ty to an exemplary life. The reason why 
I have mentioned it on this occasion is, that 
youth, when the spirits are lively and the 
sdBK:tions vigorous and strong, is the season 
#hen this habit must be formed. There 
are advantages and disadvantages attending 
every stage of life. An aged Christian will 
naturally grow in prudence, vigilance, ose^ 
Mness, attention to the course * of Provi* 
dence and subjection to the divine will, but 
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wilt seldom attain to greater fervor of slffeci> 
tion and life in divine worship, than he tiai^ 
been accustomed to from bis early y6ars; 
Oh the contrary, he will generally sec it' 
necessary, instead of trusting to occasional 
impulses, to guard and strengthen the' habit 
by order and form. 

Be' companions of them that fear God* 
Esteem them always most highly, and ahud, 
as a d<)ntagious pestilence, the society hot 
only of loose persons, but of those especial* 
ly whom you perceive to be infected wiA* 
the principles of infidelity, or enemies to 
the power of religion* Many of these are 
much more dangerous to pious persons than* 
open profligates. As for these last, decen« 
cy is against them, the world itself con<* 
demns them, reason despises them, and pru-* 
dence shuns them. He must have a very- 
mean taste indeed who is capable of fiodingf 
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fdkwuHre in disorder and rioU If I had no 
l^gher. pleasure on earth than in eating and 
drinking, I would not choose to eat and drink 
vith the drunken* Order, neatness, ele- 
g^ce^ and even moderation itself are neces- 
sary to exalt and refine the pleasures of a 
sensual life. Therefore I will not allow 
myself to suppose, that I shall afterwards 
hear of any of you roaring and swearing in 
taverns, or wasting your bodies and estates 
by lewdness and debauchery, or that you 
take pleasure in those who do so* But be 
especially careful to avoid those who are 
enemies to vital piety, who do not pretend 
if> speak directly against religion, but give 
every ill name they can think of, to all who 
seem to be in earnest on that subject, and 
vilify the exercise of religion under the 
names of whining, cant, grimace, and , hy- 
pocrisy. These are often unhappily sue* 



5 
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cossfal ii making some nncautioiis petiM* 
asbanted of their Redeemef^a name^ bii- 
tnitlis, hb laws, his people^ and -His crone* 

I need hajrdlj observe that this id not to- 
be understood as* recommendrng pbariiaical 
pride aod sapercilioiisness, far lessaiath- 
and presnmptiioiis j^ging of thie Slate of:- 
titters. It is not only lawful but Mr du^^ 
lo bair« a free commuiitcalion with our fdr; 
tow-citissens^ for the purposes of social tife i 
It is not only lawful^ but our dntyi to be cfowii^ 
Uous and to give every proper evidence of 
revpect and attention to others^ according to 
their rank and place in society. What f 
mean to caution you agatn»t^ is an unnecea* 
aary^ voluntary intercourse, such as has in* 
dination for its motive, and pleasure for its 
object. With respect to this, we need not 
•hesitate to say with the inspired prophet, 
" he that walketh " with wise men shall be 
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^'^widtfVi but a compftoioB of fodb sfanU bt 

&r Lcome now to speak a little upon tbe 
prosecution of jour studies andihe itoprove* 
iMiit of your talents* Your educati<»n in a 
f^iQinary of learnings is only intended ta 
g^ve you the elements and first principles of 
sisience^ which should whet your appetite 
pox more, and which will enable you to pro*> 
pee4 with an assured hope of success* It 
hath been generally a favourite point with 
Qie, to recommend the union of piety and 
literature, and to guard young persons a^* 
gainst the opposite extremes. We see 
sometimes the pride of unsanctified knowl* 
edge do great injury to religion, and on the 
other hand, we find some persons of real pi« 
ety despising human learning, and disgrac* 
isg the most glorious truths by a meannesa 
•ad indecency hardly sufierable in their 
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manner of handling them* On tbii aeeomftr « 
industry and application to study is of tbf^^ 
utmost importance to those who are^ intend* . 
ed for ^the office of the ministry. 

But'i have it further in vieur, to recom^. 
mend to you all, without exception* a life of 
diligence and application. Avoid sloth aS"- 
a dangerous enemy* Fear it, bate it, and 
despise it. It is a common saying, that men , 
do not know their own weakness ; but it is ^ 
as true, and a truth more important, that they > 
do not know their own strength. I desiro 
that you will receive the following inibtrnfi* . 
tion from me, which I dare say every pnr>- 
son of judgment and experience will con*^ 
firm, that multitudes of moderate capacity : 
haye been useful in their generation, rep • 
spected by the public, and successful in life^ v 
while those of superior talents from nature^.^; 
by mere slothfulness and idle habits, or self<i 
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iodcilgdnee, have lived useless^ and died con- 
USBptiMe. There is also a disposition in 
yctblfg people, which you know I have of- 
ten set myself to oppose, to think that loose, 
in^gidftr sallies, and sometimes even vitious 
Iroerties, are a sign of spirit and capacity. 
Hie very contrary is the truth* It requires 
BO genius at all to do mischief. Persons of 
the greatest ability have generally been lov* 
era of order. Neither is there any instance 
to be found of a man's arriving at great rep« 
uttttion or usefulness, be his capacity what 
it^might, without industry and application. 
Suffer me here, in a particular manner, 
to recommend to you a firmness of mind and 
steady perseverance, as of the utmost mo- 
ment to your progress and success. What- 
ever a man's talents firom nature may be, if 
he apply himself to what is not altogether 
unsuitable to them, and hold on with steadi- 
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ness and uniformity, he wiil be Qsefel audi 

happy ; but if he be loose and volatile, imfi 

patient of the slowness of things in thfeor 

usual course, and shifting from pmject t0 

project, be will probably neither be the oofi 

nor the other. . :> 

I am somewhat at a loss what to. say as; 

to character and reputation ; yet it is so iiii» 

portant a point, that it must not be omtlteelj 

True religion should furnish you. with m 

higher and nobler principle to govern yom 

conduct than the desire of applause from 

men. Yet in subordination to what ought 

to be the great purpose of life, the apprck 

bation of the Supreme Judge, there is a juif 

and laudable ambition to do what is praifstfui 

worthy among men« This ought not tjoim 

extinguished in the minds of youth ; beiligi 

a powerful spur and incitement to virtiimi$ 

or illustrious actions* A truly good maw 
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se^kno praise but by honest meanS) 
and will be superior ev6Q to dbgrace itself, 
if brought upon him by adherence to his du- 
Qr. Yet will he also be tender and careful 
not Uy gire just cause to any to impeach his 
conduct. If I might be permitted to direct 
jrottr views upon this subject, I would say, 
consider that your character is already be- 
gNMimg to form. Every step you take fur- 
ther in life, will both ascertain and spread 
IL You ought also to be informed, that 
Botwitfastanding all the hackneyed com* 
planiis of the partiality and censoriousness 
of the world, a man's real character, in point 
«f abilltfr, is never mistaken, and but seldom 
itt point of morals* That there are many 
walicious and censorious persons, I agree ; 
i$A lies are not half so durable as truth* 
There is an impartiality, in a difiusive pub* 
Ik^ wUcfa will show itself where means of 
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ihformatioQ are afforded to it« Tkeirtfere 
nsverence the judgment of maDkind it ilbouC 
idolizing it» Be as cautious as possiMtt to 
do nothing that deserves censure, and asltlh 
tie concerned as possible what reproacimi 
may &11 upon you undeserved. It is Mt m 
contradiction, but perfectly oonaiiteni ta 
say, a man should be tender and even jeal- 
ous of his character, and yet not greedy of 
praise. There is an amiaUeness and dig- 
nity in the first, but a meanness and little- 
ness in the last. 

Another advice near a*kin to the last is, 
do as much as yoii can to deserve praisei 
and yet avoid as much as possible the bear* 
ing of it. This is but anothei* view of the 
same subject ; and that it may be the moie 
useful, and my intention in it the more man* 
ifest, I wUI extend it both to praise and 
dispraise. When you come intp.publte life 
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> end. become tbe objects of generalattention, 
i..B(itiiiil]r guard againi^t fishing for applause, 
c. and being inquisitive after ivbat people think 
.', DT; say of you, but avoid knowing it as much 
.- . 80. you decently can* My reason for this is, 
.^ ^at whether you will or not, you will' hear 
.:^ a» much of the slanders of your enemies as 
you will bear with patience, and as much of 
: . tbe flattery of your friends, or interested per<^ 
. , nons aa you will bear with humility. There- 
. Core prepare yourself for both, but seek for 
neither* Several eminent authors, as you 
doubtless know, have given it as an advice to 
young cliN'gymen, and other puMic speakers, 
^ toi get a friend who is a good judge, and in* 
treat Um to make remarks upon their compo- 
., 4itioo, carriage, delivery, &c* with fideKty. I 
^v^ nothing to $ay against the goodness 
.^i tbe advice in itself, but at the same time, 
^ 1 have DO great conviction of the necessity 
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or even the utility of it. It is very seldom 
that advice is asked in this maaner, but with 
a view to obtain a compliment, and still self 
domer that it is given with sufficient freOf 
dom and impartiaiity. If any man has huf 
mility apd self-denial enough to wish t9 
know his own faults, there will be little dif<* 
ficulty in discovering themt Or if we could 
suppose, there were difficulty to himself, his 
efiemies or rivals, or talkative people, 
though they be neither the one nor the oth- 
er, will supply the defect. Perhaps you 
will think, that in the strictures of malice 
and envy, there is generally an acrunoi:!/ 
that has no great tendency to reform ; li}^ 
a rusty knife, which makes a very paia^l 
wound, though not very deep* I agree to 
this fully, and yet affirm, that there is so 
much the more virtue, so much the mote 
wisdom, and perhaps I may add, so muoh th^ 
more pleasure in making this use of them* 
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I conclude this part of my subject, with 
liwliKsing you to maintain a friendship with 
i^ne another, and to carry the intimacies of 
early life, through the whole of it. To this 
I add, that you ought to desire and cultivate 
the correspondence of men of piety and^ 
teaming. Man, made for society, derives 
bis chi^f advantages of every kind, from the 
"United efforts of many conspiring to the 
same end. As to piety, nothing is more es* 
stetial to it, than social cbmmufitcation. It 
properly consists in the supreme love of 
"God, and fervent charity to all men* The 
Christian also hath need of the assistance 
tt others in his passage through this world, 
Vbere he has so much opposition to encoun- 
ter* Those who deserve this character, are 
<Mid to be pilgrims and strangers in the 
»(rth. Therefore they ought to keep to- 
:gether, lest they lose their way* They 
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comfort each other in distress, they assist 
eafch other in doubts and difficulty, they em- 
bdlden each .other by their example, and 
they assist each other by their prayers* 

This is no less the case in respect to 
literature* It has been observed, that greaC 
lai^d eminent men hare generally, in every 
nation, appeared in clusters* The rea- 
son of this probably is, that their society 
and mutual intercourse greatly adds to their 
improvement, and gives force and vigour to 
the talents which they may severally pos- 
sess* Nothing is so powerful an incitement 
to diligence, or so kindles the best sort of 
ambition, as the friendship, advice and as* 
sistance of men of learning and worth* The 
approbation of one such, is of more valti^ 
to a noble mind, than peals of applause from 
an undiscerning multitude. Besides, the 
assistance which men of letters give to eath 
other, is really necessary in the execution 
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of particular works of great compass and 
utility. If it is by .the labors of preceding 
ages, that it is now possible in one life to at- 
tain to such a degree of knowledge as we 
have soraetimes seen, so it is by the concur- 
rence of many friends lending their assis* 
tance, that one man has been sometimes 
able to present to the public, a system of 
science, which, without that aid, he alone 
would have in vain attempted to bring to 
perfection* There is no circumstance which 
throws this new country so far back in point 
of science, as the w^nt of public libraries, 
where thorough researches might be made, 
and the small number of learned men to as- 
sist in making these researches practicable^ 
easy, or complete* 

3* The last head on which I promised 
to give you my advice, was prudence in 
your communication with the world in gen<r 
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eraly your outward pfoviaioo aod other ciiy 
cmii8tftec€8 that eonduce to the happtness 
a»d comfort of lile« On this subjocti I be^ 
ipa with what I have often reoomoMnded lo; 
you, fni^Uty in the maaagement of jronr 
a&irs, order and exactnem in yourdresst 
farDitare, books, and keeping of accounts^ 
Nothing could be fuither from my mind 
than io recommend the temper or condoei 
of avaricioas men, whose sordid souls have 
no higher ambition, and indeed, hardly any^ 
other desire, than that of getting pdf. This 
is not oidy unbecoming a gentleman and a 
scholar^ but in my opinion, wholly inconsi&f 
tent with the character. I never knew an. 
instance of a person in whom this disposif 
tion took place in early life, that could ap^ 
ply to study, or that became eminent in any. 
thing that was good* The opposite vice ts 
the common &ult of youth, and it is against 



tUft I ifoold eamion you. Th« frngiiitjr I 
woold recommend, iii thiftt of an indefwndenC 
mind^ that feara and scorns subjection to 
others, and remembeys die just saying of 
Saioonon, thatthe borrower is; seryant to the 
leiKkr. That firugality which arises from 
ordfflr and economy^ is noi only consistei^ 
with, but it is the parent of liberality of seo^ 
timent and generosity of conduct It Is !&• 
deed the source of beneficence ; for no Biaa 
can bestow out of an o&pty purse. On die 
other hand, cavetousness and jH'ofasion, are: 
fay no means repugnantto each other, and 
indeed they are more freqoendy joined than 
many apprehend* The stricture of Sallust 
i» the character of Cataline, atimi apptUna. 
guiproftuusj has been often cited, and may. 
generally be applied to Jbose and profligate, 
lirenu I hope therefore youi will learn be* 
tiaies io distinguish between the virtue and 
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the vice, and to adhere to the one as much 
as you despise the other. 

I will make an observation here, which, 
may be applied not only to the distinction 
of character in this instance, but in almost 
every other that has been or shall be men« 
tioned. It will be much your interest, if 
you. learn betimes to make not a hasty, but a 
deliberate and candid judgment, when you 
infer character from appeitrances. The 
habits of life which men contract, give a bi*. 
ass to their opinions and even a tincture to 
their conversation and phraseology* Per* 
sons inclined to levity and dissipation, will 
often ascribe to covetousness, what arises 
from very different causes. I have known 
isyen in youtb, a person declining to engage 
in a party of pleasure, accused by his com- 
panions as mean and sneaking, and afraid 
of his p\|r8e| when in reality, it was not that 
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tre k>ved money more, but pleasure less* It 
may sometimes happen, that a person of 
|3rinciple, will see it proper to decline meet* 
ings of festivity, though i)ot directly sinful 
as an unnecessary waste of time^ or from 
fiome other circumstance to him dangerous 
and ensnaring. I hav^ also seen persons 
more advanced in years, who from a habit, 
perhaps a necessary habit of strict temper- 
ance, and retired manner of life, were very 
sparing of personal expense, and even not 
much disposed to social intercourse, and 
therefore called close or covetpus, and yet 
when applied to, for pious or charitable 
purposes, woiild be much more liberal than 
others of an opposite turn of mind. Obser« 
vations perfectly similar might be made up- 
on the opposite character of liberality. It 
is not every kind of openness of heart that 
indicates profusion. We are told by Solo- 
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moD)* tbat the liberal soul , shall be made 
fat,^' and by the prophet Isaiah, that ^^ the 
liberal desireth liberal things, and by libe- 
ral things he shall be established."t From 
these contrasted remarks, I infer, that as it is 
seldom necessary to judge peremptorily of 
others, so forbearance and the most chart- 
table allowance, is both our duty and inter- 



est. 
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In the next place, I recommend to you^ 
humility of heart and meekness of carriage*^ 
1 consider in this place, the grace of humil-' 
ty as a virtue especially serviceable to your 
earthly comfort. I consider and mean to 
treat it as a maxim of worldly pnidenc^. 
The scripture seems to point it out as pecu- 
liarly necessary for this purpose, and to ah-' 
nex the promise of earthly happiness to the 
practice of it : ^' Blessed are the meek, says 

* Pfoy. zj. ^, t IvA* xxx|i. 8f 
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^\ont Saviour, for they shall inherit the 
earth*''* I would understand him as sayings 
every good man shall inherit the kingdom 
of Heaven, but those who excel in meek- 
ness, shall of all others have comfort on 
earth. In many different views, we may see 
the propriety of this connexion* Nothing 
is more offensive to others, than a proud, as* 
suming manner. It not only magnifies eve- 
ry fault, but vitiates even good conduct* It 
is not only odious to virtuous persons, but 
it is equally, if not more so, to those who 
are without principle. Some vices recom* 
mend a man to the vitious in the same line. 
as one drunkard is pleased with the sight of 
another ; but nothing is so hateful to a proud 
man, as another of the same character ; nor 
is offence sooner given or taken, than be* 

« ■ 

tween those who, in this respect, perfectly 
reiemble one another. This vice is not on* 

• Mftt. ▼. 6. 
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ly odious to persons of understmiding mtf 
reflection, but to the most ignorant, being 
as easily peeeeived as it is universaUy hat* 

The moral virtue of meekness and can* 
deacenaion, is the best ground-work eveftjof 
vorldly politeness, and prepares a man to 
receive that polish, which makes his beha- 
vionu* generally agreeable, and fits him for 
intercourse with persons in the higher ranks 
of Kfe* The same virtoe, by the compos«u% 
and self-command that accompanies it, ena- 
bles a man to manage bis aflairs to adiran* 
tage, ii> whatever calling he may be eiigag- 
td, or in whatever station he may be phic« 
edr A good shopkeeper is commonly tt* 
markabte for this quality« People love to 
go where they meet with good words and 
gentle treatment; whereas the peevish and 
petulant may be said to hava a repellitf^g 
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; quaijty about them, that will not suffer any 
body to approach tb^m. 

To complete the whole, meekness of spir^ 
It is as useful to a man's self, as meekness 

-of carriage is acceptable to others. The 
meek suffer much less from the unavoidable 
evils of life, than those of a contrary dispo- 
sition* Many cross accidents of the less 
important kind, are in a manner annihilated 

'4?benthey are borne with calmness* The 
injury they do us, is not owing Half so much 
to tbeir weight or severity^ as to the irrita- 

ability of their own minds. It is evident, 
^at'tlve same disposition must greatly alle- 
viate calamities of a heavier kind ; and 
.from analogy you may perceive, that as it 

'• mitigates the sorrows, it multiplies and adds 
'lo the sweetness of the comforts of life. A 

.. moderate portion, gives greater satisfaction 

v/to the humble and thankful, than the most 

ample possessions to the proud and impatient. 

7 
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Nearly allied to the above virtue, is the 
government of your passions, and therefore 
of this, I shall say but little* Every vone 
must be sensible how important ii is^ both 
for the success of your worldly callitig»aDd 
your usefulness in public life^ to- have your 
passions in due subjection. Men of furious 
and ungoverned tempers^ prone to excess 
in attachment and resentment, either a» to 
persons or things, are seldom successful in 
their pursuits, or respected and useful in 
tbeir stations. Persons of ungoverned pas- 
sions are almosbal ways fickle and changea- 
ble in their measures, which is of all things 
the most fatal to important undertakings. 
These generally require time and' patience 
to bring them to perfection. As to public 
and- political life in particular, the necessity 
4Qtf self government is so great and so uni- 
versally acknowledged^ that it is usual to 



impute it in emiDeot men, not to principle, 

tiut to address and policy. It is commonly 
said, that politicians have no passions* 
Without inquiring into this, 1 shall only say, 

' that whatever trath may be in it, it is still in 
fieivour of my argument. The hypocri^ 
does honour to the virtue. If the appear- 
ance be so necessary or^so useful, what must 
be the value of the reality? 

I will here take an opportunity of con- 

. futing) or at least correcting a common say- 
'ing or proverbial sentiment ; many of which 

' indeed that obtain belief in a blinded world, 
are noithing but false colonmog and decep* 
>tion« ItjiS usual to say in defence of sud- 
den and violent passion, that it is better 
io speak freely and openly, than to harbour 
and cover setret heart^malice. Perhaps I 
might admit that this would be true, if the 
inward fage were to be as violent, and con- 
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tinue as long, and return as often as indtilg 
ed passion. Every person must agree, that 
wherever there is a deep and lasting hatred, 
that never forgets nor forgives, bat wails 
for the opportunity of vengeance, it deserves 
to be considered as a temper truly infernaL 
But in most instances of offence between 
man and man, to restrain the tongue is the 
way to govern the heart. If yoo do not 
make mention of an aojury, you will truly 
and speedily forgive it, and perhaps literal* 
ly forget it. Rage is in this respect like ^ 
fire, if a vent is given to it, it will increase 
and splread while there is fuel to consume, 
but if you can confine and stifle it, you will 
completely extinguish it. 

To the government of the passions sue* 
ceeds the government of the tongue. This 
indeed will in a great measure, be the effect 
of the former, and therefore is recommended 
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l3y id) the same arguments ; yet it deserves 
Tiery particular attention separately as a 
laaxim of prudence. There are gre^t indis- 
cretions in speech, that do not arise from 
passion, but from inattention and want of 
judgment, as to the propriety of time and 
place, and indeed many other sources. I 
would therefore earnestly recommend to 
you, to habituate yourselves to restraint in 
this respect, especially in the early part of 
life. " Be swift to hear (says Solomon) and 
slow to speak.'' Forwardness in speech is 
always an assuming thing in youth, and in 
l^romiscuous companies, is often considered 
8S an insult, as well as an indiscretion. It 
is very common for the world in general, 
and still more so for men of judgment and 
penetration, to form an opinion of a charac- 
ter on the whole, from some one circum- 

. stance, and I think there are few things 

7* 
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sore unfavourable in this way, than a talk« 
atif e diftfKisiUoD* If the first time I am ki 
(company, especially with a young man, ha 
talk$ incessantly and t^kes the whole cos^ 
Viersation to himself, I shall hardly bo 
brought to hi^ve a gpod opinion of hk% 
whether what he says be good or evil, sen»f 
or noQftenae. There are some persons, who^ 
one might say, give away so much wisdom 
in their speech, that they leave Bone be^ 
hind to govern their actions* 

But the chief danger of an ungoveroed 
tongue, is, that it kindles the ' fire of con- 
tention among others, and makes enemies 
to a man?s .se]f« Solomon says, *' where no 
'' tale-bearer is, the strife ceaseth»" A lit* 
tie experience will show you,, how i^isafe j4 
is to use much freedom in speech with abr 
sent persons. In that case you putyoiirs^ll' 
wholly in the pqwer pf those that hear you, 
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viSkWt in dftDger, not only from tfaeir treach- 
ery or malice^ but from their mistaken, igiio- 
pabce and io^rudence. . Perhaps it would 
\m too rigid to say, thdt you ought never 
fl> sp^ak to a maa^s prejudice in his absence, 
yiksax you woald be unwilltrig to say in his 
presenqe* Some exceptions to this rale, 
alight easily be conceiTed. But both pru« 
dence and candour require that you should 
be very reserved in this respect, and either 
adhere strictly to the rule, or be sure that 
good reascHis will justify a departure from 
it. 

This will be a very proper place to give 
jfou some directiims, as to the most proper 
eonduct when you suffer from the tongues 
of others. Many and grievous are th^ com- 
plaints of what men suffer from the enven- 
omed shafts i^envy and malke. And there 
eertiainly is a strong disposition in scxne to 
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invent, and in many to believe slandsrout 
falsehoods. The prevalence of parly^ eir^ 
ther in rdigion or politics^ never fails 4^. 
produce a plentiful crop of this poisonou^i 
weed* One of the most important rules up* 
on this subject is, that when an accusation, 
is in any degree well-founded, or suspicious:, 
appearances have given any occasion for i(* 
the first duty is to reform what is really 
wrong, and keep at a distance from the dis*. 
- puted limit* 

This will bring good out of evil, and 
turn an injury into a benefit* But in cases 
as it may often happen, when the slander is 
perfectly groundless, I hold it to be in gea^ 
-Bral the best way wholly to despise it« 
Time and the power of truth, will of thenif 
selves do justice in almost every case Qf 
this kind; but if you show an impatience 
under it, a disposition to resent it, or a so^- 
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to refute it, the far greatest part of 
mankind will believe it hot the less but the 
Otore. If slander were a plant, or an ani- 
la&l, I would say it was of a very strange 
nature, for that it would very easily die, bat 
could not easily be killed. It discovers a 
greatness of mind and a conscious dignity 
to despise slanders, ^hich of itself com'' 
mands respect ; whereas to be either offend- 
ed or distressed by them, shows a weakness 
not amiable, whether the accusation be true 
or &lse« - 

This rule I do not say is wholly without 
eirception ; there may be cases where vin- 
dications may be necessary and effectual, 
but they are not many, and 1 think I have 
seen in the course of my life, reason to make 
the following distinction : If the accusation 
or slander be Special, and relate to a partic- 
ular fact, fixed by time, place and other cir- 
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cumstanees, and if it be either wholly fiadift 
or essentially mistaken in its nature and tea* 
dency, the matter may be explained aad 
justice may be done. But if it be a geii» 
' eral character, that happens to be imputed 
to a man, he ought to attempt no refotaiion 
of it but by conduct ; the more he complains 
of it, the more he speaks of it, the more b^ 
denies it, it will be the more believed. For 
example, if it be affirmed that a man «poh& 
pro&hely in a certain con^any, at a. certain 
place and time, when he was not present it 
all, it may be easily and complexly r^Culied; 
but if he is accused of being proud, conten- 
tious, covetous, or deceitful, although theae 
accusations are pretended to be support^ 
by a tr^in of facts, it is better 4o let tii^sm 
wholly alone, and suffer his conduct to spe^ 
for itseli^ <rhere are instances in history of 
accusations brought with much plausibility. 
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amd urged with great vehexnenGe, wbteb yet 
bare been either from the beginning disbe- 
fieved or by time confuted ; which occasion- 
al the Latin proverb, Magna est vetitas et 
prmvalebit* 

All the abovementioned particulars may 
be said to be the happy efiects of wisdom 
and benevolence, united, or rather perhaps 
m the light in which they have been, stated 
i» you, they are chiefly the proper fruits oi 
tfaat wisdom which is ^^ profitable to direct.'' 
But I must add another advice, which is the 
immedate effect of benevolence and good 
will, that is, be ready to assist others and 
dc^ good as you have opportunity. As eve- 
ry thing is liable to* be abused^ sometimes 
' iike maxims of prudence take a wrong di- 
rection, and close the heart against impres- 
sions of sympathy and tenderness towards 
others in distress* Sometimes indeed, the 
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coolness and composure of spirit, and ^t 
self*command which is the effect of teitbbc^ 
tioii and experience, is mistaken for a tsaU 
lous and unfeeling heart, though it is a vtry 
different thing. To give way to thie agka* 
tion of passion, even under the finest feel- 
ings, is the way to prevent instead of p!x>- 
moting usefulness. A parent overwfaddaed 
wiih surprise and anxiety, at a calamitous 
accident that has befallen a child, shall he 
incapable either of reflection or activity, and 
shall' sometimes even need the assistance 
which he ought to give. But independei^Iy 
of this, there are certainly some persfons 
who contract a habit of indifference as to 
the wants or desires of others, and are aot 
willing to put themselves to any iaconve*^ 
nience, unless their own particular concerns 
may be promoted at the same time. 

In opposition to this, I mean to recdm- 
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yjmend to you a disposition to oblige, not 

. ijBerely by civil expressions and affable de- 
jK)rtQient, but by taking a real interest in 

.^ the affairs of others. Be not unwilling to 
lend your advice, your assistance, your in- 
terest to those that need them. Those who 

. <cannot spare pecuniary assistance, may do 
:Oi&ny acts, of valuable friendship. Let 
every neighbour perceive that you are not 
iready to quarrel needlessly, nor insist per* 
'tinaciously on trifles; and if you live to ob- 
tain credit and influence, let them be em- 
ployed to assist the deserving of every class. 
If you undertake to do the business of oth- 

.^ers, attend to it with the same fidelity, and 
if possible,' with greater punctuality than 

.yott would to your own. Some are ready 

, ^o excuse or justify a contrary conduct, by 

complaining of the ingratitude or injustice 

of mankind. But in my opinion, these com* 

8 
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plaints are contrary to truth and experiencev 
There may be many particular persons bof^ 
ungrateful and unjust ; but jn the world ia 
general, there will be found a clearness of 
discernment, and an exactness of retribu- 
tion. Our Saviour tells us with respect to 
one fault, that of rash judging, what is equal* 
ly true as to injuries of every kind, " witk 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again ; good measure pressed dowa 
and shaken together and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom.'"* This, in mjr 
opinion, may and ought to be understood 
both ways : As the churlish nabal generally 
meets with his match, so persons of a hu- 
mane andiriendly disposition, shall reap the 
fruits of it to them or theirs. The truth is, 
the disposition itself is not in its perfectton^ 
but when there is no regard to an immedi- 
ate return. , If you give, looking for a spe^e- 

* Luke vi. 38. 
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jfy recompence, it is not giving, but selling. 
You may, however, safely trust to the prom- 
ise of God : '^ Cast thy bread upon the wia- 
«ers, for thou shalt find it after many days.'** 
I have known many instances of kindnesses 
that were both remembered and requited) 
after they had been long forgotten by him 
who bestowed them. Nay, sometimes they 
may be reaped in another generation. It is 
no considerable legacy for a man to leave 
Xo his children, that he had always been a 
friend to others, and never refused his as- 
sistance to those who stood in nded of it. 
It wiJI not be an improper place, here to 
introduce a few words upon a subject, which 
bas been often handled by writers of the 
first class : I mean private friendship. Some 
writers against religion, have actually made 
it an object against Christianity, that it does 
not recommend private friendship or the 

» Eccl. xi. 7. 
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love of our country. If ibis were true, it 
would be no fault, because the universal be- 
novolenee recommended by the gospel, in* 
eludes all private affections, when they are 
consistent with it, and is far superior to them 
when they are contrary to it. But in fiaict^ 
the instances of private friendship mention- 
ed and alluded to in scripture, are a suffi- 
cient recommendation of it, and even ouf 
blessed Saviour himself is said to have dis^ 
tinguished the youngest of his disciples with 
particular affection. I will therefore ob- 
serve with most authors, that there is no true 
friendship, but what is founded upon virtu- 
ous principles, and directed to virtuous pur- 
poses. To love a person who is not wot* 
thy of love, is not a virtue, but an error* 
Neither is there any dependence to be plac- 
ed in trying cases upon persons unprinci- 
pled at bottom. There never was a true 
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friend who was' not an honest man. But 
besides this important truth, it is further to 
be observed, that there is a species of friend- 
ship which is neither founded on virtue nor 
vice, but mere weakness of mind. Some 
persons who have no resources in themselves, 
are obliged to have recourse to some other, 
upon whom they may lean, and without 
whom they seem as if they could neither 
think, act, nor even exist. This sort of 
friendship is to be seen particularly in prin- 
ces and persons of high rank, and is gener- 
ally called favouritism ; but the same thing 
may be observed in all ranks, though in 
the lower, it is not so conspicuous. We 
may say of it, that it is h'ke some of those 
plants that are false and spurious in their 
kind,which have some of the appearances, but 
want the most valuable and essential quali* 

lies of those that are genuine. Such friend- 

8* 
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ships are commonly contracted by capiioe^ 
or accident, and uncertain in their duratkNi^ : 
being liable to be dissolved by the sam i 
means. Valuable friendship is the resort o£v 
judgment as well as affisction ; k is one oT' 
the greatest comforts of life, as well as one 
of the greatest ornaments to human natore^ 
and its genuineness may be discerned hf 
the following mark — that though it is path 
ticular, it is not exclusive. When there is % 
great, but virtuous attachment to a person 
who deserves it, it will make a man not lesS^ 
but more friendly to all others, as opportu- 
nity or circumstances shall call him to serve 
them. 

You will perhaps be surprised that as I 
have so often expressed a desire of your be* 
ing accomplished in every respect, that I 
have heretofore said nothing or but little on. 
that politeness and grace in behaviour, 
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wbieb is so much talked of, and wbkb, id' 
soioe late writings, iias been so highly, ex* 
t^ied. What has been already Ifrxplained 
td yoUf I hope will lay the foundation 
f(br the most solid, valuable and durable po- 
IHeness. Think of others as reason and re- 
iigron require you, and treat them as it is 
ij^oor duty to do, and you will not be far 
from a welNpoIished behaviour. As to any 
thing further, that is external in pode and 
propriety of carriage, it can never be learn- 
led but by intercourse with the best compa* 
iiy» As to the writings above referred to, 
the chief of which are Rochfocault's Max- 
ims, and Chesterfield's Letters ; I think of 
them as of many other free writings, that 
when viewed properly, they may be as use* 
ful, as by being viewed otherwise, they are 
generally pernicious. They contain a di- 
gested system of hypocrisy, and betray such 
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pride and self-sufficiency, and such hatred 
or contempt of mankind, as may well be* att^ 
antidote aigainst the poison which they tnean^ 
to convey. Nay, one would think the pub-^ 
lication of such sentiments is ridiculous, be*^ ' 
cause it is telling you that they desire to be 
polite, and at the same time that this polite* 
ness consists in taking you by the weak side, 
and displaying their own address by over*^ 
reaching yours. ' 

I must also observe, that such writers give^ 
in general, a very unjust as well as dishoti* ^ 
orable view of nature and mankind. I re*^ 
member indeed Dean Swift says. 



'i> 



As Rochfocault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true. 

What must I say to this ? shall I say that 
he did not draw his maxims from nature ? I ^ 
will not, because. I think be did. Am I, 
obliged then to admit them to be true ? By 
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no means. It is nature, but it is just such 
a .yiew of nature, as a man without principle 
must take. It is in himself, that all the er^ 
ror and exaggeration is to be found. 

Those who discover an universal jeal- 
ousy, and indiscriminate contempt for man- 
kind in general, give very little reason to 
think well of themselves. Probably men 
Ctre neither so good as they pretend, nor so 
bad as they are often thought to be. At any 
rate, candour in sentiment, as well as con- 
duct, as it is an important duty of religion, 
so it is a wise maxim for the conduct of life ; 
and I believe these two things are very sel- 
dom if ever found either separate from or 
opposed to each other. 

The last advice that I shall offer you, is 
10 preserve a sacred and inviolable regard 
to sincerity and truth. Those who have 
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received their education here, or at leaist 
who have completed it, must know how 
much pains have been taken to establish 
the universal and unalterable obligation of 
truth. This is not however mentioned now 
to introduce the general subject, or to show 
the guilt, folly and danger of deliberate, in- 
terested falsehood, but to warn you against 
the smaller breaches of truth now so very 
common, such as want of punctuality in ap- 
pointments, breach of promise in small mat- 
ters, officious falsehoods, that is, deceividg 
children, sick persons or others for tfaeii: 
good ; jocular deceptions, which are not in* 
tended to continue long or be materially 
hurtful to others. Not one of these is with- 
out sin before God, and they are much more . 
hurtful than is commonly supposed. So 
very sacred a thing indeed is truth, that die 
very shadow of departure from it is to be 
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^.voided* Suppose a man only to express 
Iu3 present purpose as to futurity, for exam- 
ple, to say he will go to such a place to-mor- 
Tow, though there is no proper obligation 
given, nor any right to require performancei 
yet if he does so often, he will acquire the 
character of levity and unsteadiness, which 
.will operate much to his disadvantage. Let 
me therefore recommend to you a strict, 
universal and scrupulous regard to truth. — 
It will give dignity to your character — it 
will put order into your affairs — it will ex- 
cite the most unbounded confidence, so that 
whether your view be your own interest, or 
the service of others, it promises you the 
most assured success. I am also persuaded 
that there is no virtue that has a more pow* 
. erful influence upon every other, and cer- 
tainly, there is none by which you can draw 
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nearer to God himself, whose distingmshing 
character is, that he will not, and he cannot 
lie. 



ORATION 

ON THE DEATH 01* 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D. D. h. L, D. 

LATE PRESIDENT OF YALE COIXEGE. 

Bt GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
. OS iraif -TctHK. 

. X HESE badges of mourning, Fellow-Alum* 
ni ! speak a language, alas ! too full of im- 
port. DwiGHT is gone. The light of Yale 
is extinguished. The vital fire is fled. 
Lik6 some clear planet, it has left behind 
its lucid track, and dartied to Eternity. 

Here and there a favoured few are dis- 
tinguished by those great and amiable qual* 
ities, that attract the admiration of qnankind* 
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There is a combination of intellectual and 
moral excellence, that proclaims them to be 
of exalted linea^ge. There is a ray within 
them that is an emanation from the Fountain 
of light, and is itself the radiatory point of 
light to the world. Some more than bo- 
man pencil has retraced the miniature of 
Deity upon their bosoms. Their royal vest-' 
ment is from the wardrobe of the skies; 
their entire panoply from the armoury of 
the " Captain of their salvation." 

Other things being equal, men are gredt 
only as they are good. The secret poweir 
that sets the august machine in motion, is a 
flame enkindled at the shrine of gospel grace* 
Great achievements belong only to a bright 
and glowing geiiius, inspirited by the ardour, 
the energy of moral virtue. The ornament, 
the dignity, the perfection of human great- 
ness is true TBligion^ ' 
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^ ., Perhaps it may be thought hazardous to 
ayer, that the teudency of moral virtue is to 
jftdyance and eleyate; the intellectual char- 
acter; though it will be conceded that the 
voluntary affections of the soul have a power- 
ful influenc,e on all its faculties. The hu- 
man mind is progressive, from the impres- 
sions it receives of surrounding objects. In 
a world filled with the exhibitions of divine 
power, wisdom, and goodness, every object 
of the, senses is calculated tQ enlarge and 
imprave the intelligent faculties and does 
9u:tualljppake impressions which will never 
be, erased* Though many of them may, 
fbir a tipie be forgotten, yet the real progress 
of the mind contiQues without, cessation. 
Ifot a thought, id^a,or affection, which once 
exists, but will have its influence in enlarg- 
ing the capacity of the soul through its in* 
terminable beingt But some of the noblest 

■ 16:1795 
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6bject8 that erer address the understanding! 
and are the means of its rapid and exalted 
progression, exert but little agency upon a 
mind destitute of moral virtue. Though it 
is not at the option of such a mind to ex* 
dude their agency, y^t while it views them 
with aversion, it will keep them at a disr 
tance, and forever neglect to cultivate their 
intimacy. Two sister spirits, commencing 
and continuing their existence und^r oppo* 
site moral influence, though fl'otn their pro^* 
gressive nature both would rise Very une- 
qually in the scale of mental gftiatness. 
The one would be defiled, debased, and en- 
slaved ; the other, purified, exalted, and firee. 
. The one would be constrained, at every 
step, to struggle with its own conclusions ; 
the other would proceed with ardour and 
with transport in search of truth. In th^ 
one case, the perpetual conflict between the 
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heart aofl the uDderstanding ivould afford 
little opportunity for mental enterprise ; in 
the other, this generous spirit Would be ea- 
gerly cherished, and habitually and insen- 
sibly blended with the most refined enjoy- 
ment. The one, welcoming no other im- 
pressions than those whose moral tendency 
is assimilated to its own, would receive no 
undivided impulse, elevating it to its proper 
Standard, or directing it to its proper desti- 
ny ; the other, inviting the influence of all 
that is holy^ and disgusted at the intrusion 
of all that is profane, would advance to 
higher and higher degrees of progression, 
without interruption and without end. There 
can be little doubt, that were there no coun- 
teracting agency, in the same proportion 
that sin prevails, genius withers, exertion 
languishes, hopes and honours perish. 

The characters of men are formed by 

9* 
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action. Nor are there any prfneif^es of ae^. 
tioa that operate more powerfully or lia6it« 
ually, than those of a religious or irreHgtonr 
tendency. While there is every thing ia. 
the principles of impiety to debase and de^ 
grade; there b every thing in the principled 
of piety to dignify and exalt A firm and 
affectiqpate belief ia the being and all-per-^ 
vading presence of the Deity-<^the high 
sanctions of moral obligation-^-4be habituai 
influence of that communicative goodness, 
which is the bias and the evidence of all/ 
that is worth the name of moral virtue haytev 
done more for the intellectiual melioration of 
mankind, and the real elevation of the fav- 
man character, than all other principle^, 
combined. 

There must foe something low and grov** 
elltng in the sentiments of a man who never 
acts nnder the consciousness of a present 



God. it isitot easy to conceive of a deep- 
er chasm in the tsind, than where thisiock- 
ing power is wanting. To limit the atten- 
tion to sensible otgeots, without regard to 
the great ipvisible Cause ; to repd and ban- 
ish the conviction of the omnipresent Spir/> 
it ; to give place to the delusion, that we 
are screened from bis eye, and beyond the 
reach 0/ his power ^ to feel habitually that 
we have no concern with him, nor he with 
us ; are motives of action which never usurp, 
without debasing the mind. But there are 
affections and habits that are formed witb 
the sweet consciousness that ihey are formp 
ed under the eye of the unseen, yet all see«> 
ing 6od« Inspired with the awe and en*- 
couragement of this inspection, whose sen- 
timents will not be lofty and aspiring ? Whose 
hoiy emulation will not steadfastly pursue a 
cotirse that promises the appobation of his 
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Witness and Judge ? With the prize of his 
^' high calling^' glistening in bis eye, ivho 
would not form his plans and regulate his 
conduct upon the model of real greatness f 
The sanctions of moral obligation never 
want their appropriate eflSciency upon the 
human character, without discovering the 
symptoms of deterioration. Freed from the 
salutary restraint and the sacred impulse of 
future rewards and punishments, men are 
destitute of those noblest principles of ex^ 
tended action which constitute the elements^ 
of greatness. A mind that never looks be- 
yond this diminutive world, and which is 
never suffered to travel into the regions of 
futurity, loses sight of the great end of its 
own existence, neglects the obvious course 
dictated by its original frame and constitu- 
tion, and degenerates below its proper level, 
Alexander the Gre^tf after having subdued 
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<dhe world, would have set down and wept that 
there was not another to subdue, had hisca- 
l^acious mind comprehended a system of op« 
orations, extensive and noble enough to 
reach beyond the narrow precincts t»f titne* 
If man is bom for a deathlei&s existence, is 
it by depreciating his destiny, and leaving 
but of view the imtnensity of hi^" being, that 
he is to reach the grandeur and attain th6 
greatness for which be is designed ? If hii 
true dignity consists in his immortal desti* 
nation, can it be an evidence of greiEUness Id 
forget that he is immortal ? Or are the gen* 
€ral views and habitual deportment whicb 
ovince a permanent solicitude for . his final 
destiny, the cobcliidive evidence of greatness 
which an observer, alike competent and im« 
partial, would be disappointed not to find ? 
( Pi^esent to the view of a great man is ah 
eternity. There arc comparatively few ica- 
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$ons in which he does not act in view of, a 
world of everlasting retribution. Jin b/eo 
leading movements, his "mincl is awake, jta. 
" an extended survey of her whole course*" 
Other expedients than those adapted to \h^ 
present state, other sanctions than tho^ 
arising from the prospects of the present 
scene, other objects than those within t^^ 
circumscriptions of time, form the great i|^ 
oitement to action* And who does not see 
that the character issuing from the pla&tii^ 
virtue of sucti principles, with equal iote][<i 
lectual power, must surpass the pigmy form 
of worldly dignity, and cast into the sbad^ 
the glimmering of mere terrestrial grandeur^. 
What must have been the eqiotions 0/ Xh»: 
attending seraph, as he eyed the pen of the, 
immortal Edwards^ when it drew the follow*? 
ing resolution : "Resolved, That I will do 
" whatsoever I think to be qiost to Gpd^s^Ip;,;* 
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*fy and my own good profit and pleasure, 
'*vn the whole } without any consideration 
■*bf the time whether now, or never so many 
" myriads of ages hence/' Would he have 
hesitated td admit the claim to kindred 
greatness ? 

'. But the genuine effects of evangelical 
virtue in the formation of character, is no 
where more palpable, than in the nature and 
Iresults of that communicative goodness, 
which it is the prerogative of such virtue 
86lely to inspire. Without this, there is no 
motive to impel to disinterested exertion ; 
and without disinterested exertion, whatev- 
er there may be of imperishable infamy, we 
have t\i^ common consent of mankind while 
we say, there is no true greatness. Its sub«^ 
s^rViency to the laws which conserve the 
welfare of the whole system, is not more esr 
siential to the individual utility of a planet^ 
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than is holiness in the soul of man to his aiz« 
thorised claims of genuine excellence. Di? 
vested of that grand standard of Christian 
feeling, and grand principle of Christian 
conduct) communicative goodness^ the sphere 
of human agency is contracted to the circle 
pf which supreme selfishness is the centre ^ 
— not indeed of a system which it warms 
and enlightens, but of a system which it 
gradually and irresistibly attracts within ila 
own consuming fires. Of a mind fcHrmed 
upon such a model, self is the origin and 
end* Self is the object toward which everjr 
act maintains an invariable tendency. In 
its more alluring attitudes, the ruling passion 
may take a wider circuit, and appear to pro* 
ject a nobler aim ; but the paramount pria- 
ciple is still unaltered, and cannot fail to 
have the effect of damping every noble ef> 
fort, depressing every lofty sentiment, an<i 



lm|>y»ing tbe elcivated faculties of the mind* 
You look in vain for generous principles of 
aciticiii^ to the man who^e hopes and fears 
are. all suspended upon the accomplishment 
of schemes of personal Aggrandizement. 
He who has never soared above himself, is 
yet to learn not only what it is to be good, but 
what it is to be great. The movements of 
a great mind are at an awful distance frodi 
ttiat little, that abject spirit, which in all il| 
Variations, regards but one inlerei^, and that 
its own* 

But there is something in genuine good- 
ness that awakes the soul to the finest sen^ 
^timents, and puts in requisition its noblest 
'powers. True benevolence, fortified by de- 
dsion of character and vigour of intellect, is 
tbo restless and enterprising not to be great. 

tPhe soil is mellowed with more than casta- 
4iandewsy.and prolific in genuine excellence. 

10 
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That high-boro ^^ charity, that seeketh not 
ker own,'l touches nothing she does not 
tElMasfarm. Every in^press is vivid and lu- 
minoas $ every vestige is divinely radiant. 
It is in sueh a mould, that human greatnew 
receives its sublimest form. It is under no 
other than such, influence, that men are nur* 
tured for those services, which re-act upon: 
their constancy and vigour, and elicit those 
expressions of real greatness which excite 
and perpetuate the plaudits of the world. It 
is under no other than such influence, that 
the powers and faculties of the mind are sub- 
limated to their pristine grandeur, or ap- 
proximate their divine original. God is 
great, because he is good. Almighty pow- 
er and unerring wisdom would be more to 
be dreaded than revered, were they not en* 
ergised by infinite goodness. 

It would be disingenuous to deny, that 
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men destitute of true religion, have been 
justly esteemed great in certain spheres 6[ 
action. Here and there, there has been 
one, like Cyrus and Cincinnatus, whose pea« 
etrating genius and mental refinement, whose 
afiability of temper an(^ whose power and 
influence have dtfRised a lustre around every 
stage of their progress, that has eclipsed the 
fading splendours of other luminaries, and 
whose benignant beams seemed liite the re* 
iracted rays of the San of Righteousness. 
There have also been those, like Sesostris 
and Alexander, whose capacious mind and 
heroic magnanimity have employed the pens 
of historians and poets, and whose learning 
and influence, instead of enlightening the 
world, have extended the despotism of dark- 
ness, and multiplied the victims of misery ; 
and who, instead of arresting the progress 
of degeneracy, have only given additional) 
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currency to established errors, and addition- 
al authority to practised crimes« 

It is a common prejudice, to disparage 
things that are present and near, and over- 
estimate those that are past and remote* No 
small portion of this prejudice enters into the 
judgment we form of human character, and 
the admiration we feel of heroic ages and 
renowned men. There is a halo around the 
constellations of antiquity, that presents tp 
the eye a more august image than would be 
distinctly perceived in a clear horizon. But 
the splendour, though dazzling, is delusive 
and momentary. The colouring that decb- 
rates false greatness, soon fades away. Men 
and things are yet to be viewed through a 
different medium. Names that have been 
long transmitted from age to age, in all the 
Kweetness of classic song, and that haye 
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^wed so much of their fame to the enchaAt* 

ment of the lyre, are yet to be sung apd 

heard with cold indifference and in languid 

and discordant strains, to die away upon the 

breeze. The exploits of valour which have 

gilded so many pages of antiquity, are 

yet to be considered as *^ pre-eminent in 

nothing but guilt." The actors in those 

scenes of terror and amazement, that have 

reflected their dismal light down the de» 

scent of time, and at " whose colossal stat- 

ure the world has trembled ;'^ '^ are yet to 

^^ fall to the size of common men.^' 

It ought not to pass unnoticed^ that the 

world has seen what many a vigorous and 

sprightly intellect has been without religion ; 

)>ut it has not seen what these very prodi* 

gies of gepius might and would have been 

with it. If Demosthenes and Cicero were 

great, what would DemostheneB and Cicero 

10* 
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bave been with 'minds expanded by the 
principles, and impelled by the motives of 
piety ? If native talent, unaided by a ray ^ 
virtue, can shine amid all the mire and rub^ 
bish of grovelling impiety, what streams of 
light will it not issue, when extricated froti^ 
moral impurity, and raised above thecrude* 
ness of unhallowed affection ? • What mtgbt 
not the Hannibals, the Pompeys, and the 
Caesars of our world have been, had tbey 
been elevated to christians, and urged to 
great achievements in a good cause ? Piato 
had been a Paul, Charles an Alfred^ Hume 
an Edwards, had they Inhaled a purer air 
and grown upon a consecrated soil. But 
Paul had degenerated. to a Plato, Alfred to 
a Charles, Edwards to a Hume, and the 
world have been filled. with deeds of ^Vdi$- 
astrous lustre," rather than exploits of real 
greatness, bad their charge ter» been formed 
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upon any other model {ban gospel excel- 
tence. It is easy to see what Voltaire and 
tielvetius, Nelson and Napoleon were, and 
deHghtful to imagine what they might have 
been* Under a diSerent moral influence, an 
£den had bloomed beneath their ieet. The 
lamp of truth had superseded the torch of 
error; the mild and steady emanations of 
benevolence had taken place of the volca- 
nic eruptions of pride and ambition ; the ex- 
ploits of naval and martial had been raised 
to those of moral greatness ; and instead of 
here and there a monument of genius, they 
would have left behind them the trophies of 
everlasting fame. 

It is pleasant to contemplate the hon- 
our which the providence of God has ever 
put upon the truly great. There is a prin- 
ciple in his wise and holy government, that 
is as permanent as it is delightful : ^' The 
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righteous shall be had in everiasting remem- 
brance, but the name of the wicked shall 
rot.'^ The man whom God has made great, 
is i{ever forgotten. While the honors of 
multitudes around him scarcely survive' the 
incidents and the age which gave them birth, 
his are destined to remain, long after the in- 
cidents and the age which gave them birth 
have slept in oblivion. His name is en-, 
stamped upon the enrolments of fame in 
characters that are deep and indelible. His 
memory descends to future ages embalmed 
in all the savour of grateful affection. The 
withering hand of time passes lightly over 
the ashes of the illustrious dead. At whose 
sepulchre lights that fair form« to water the 
laurel with her tears, and as she re-ascends, 
proclaims from her silver clarion, ^^ The 
memory of the jufct is blessed !" His hon- 
ours were thickening around him. He had 
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just closed his career in glory. His last 

c 

blow was upon the field. He put off the ar- 
mour to receive the crown. — Go, sons of 
Yale ! and see that hoary head lie low ! Si- 
lence and darkness shroud the venerable 
clay, but 'tis crowned with glory ; — the head 
of DwiGHT is crowned with glory even in 
the tomb. 

I need not inform my audience of the 
object of this evening's exercise. The 
Alumni of Yale do not gather around the 
grave of their departed President, to give 
immortality to a name so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished as that of Dwiobt. Oppressed 
with the magnitude of the loss, they ask the 
relief of mingling their sympathies with the 
tears of the bereaved widow and family, 
with the griefs of their Alma Mater, and 
with the deep regret of all the friends of 
virtuci learning, and mankind. 
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Timothy Dwigh t was born nt Nortli*- 
amptOD, in the county of Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetu, May 14th, 1752. His father, 
Timothy Dzoighi^ was descended in the eU* 
est male line from JoAn Dwightj who came 
from Dedham in England, and setded in 
Dedbam, Massachusetts, about 1637. His 
mother was the third daughter of that mas* 
ter spirit of the age, President Edwards the 
elder, and was a woman of uncommon pow« 
ers of mind, and distinguished attainments* 

Dr. Dwigbt was himself the eldest of 
thirteen children* Before second causes 
had much time to operate on his mind, it 
was perceived that he was destined to fill 
an important sphere^ In his childhood, and 
especially in his youth, he impressed on all 

who saw him the conviction of his future 
eminence. At Ihe age of eleven years, he 
was sent to the grammar school in Middle- 
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town, Connecticut, and was considered as a 
youth of an uncommonly active, brilliant, 
and solid mind. At the age of thirteen, he 
entt^ed Yale College with uncommon repu- 
tation ; was always viewed as one of the 
most accurate and profound scholars in his 
elass ; and at the age of seventeen, receiv' 
ed the honors of that seminary with distiop- 
guished applause* 

•It will not be questioned that the natur- 
al capacity of Dr« Dwight was of the first 
order* Though there have been men of 
surpassing eminence in some one trait of 
mental excellence, yet very kw men com- 
bined such vigour and vivacity of intellect,, 
such native good sense and inexhaustible 
invention* The original traits of his mind, 
when cultivated' by education and purified 
by grace, qualified him in a peculiar man- 
ner to be great. Very rarely has he been 
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seen in the oompady of intelligent ftiet)^ 
where he was not f^lt to be the first m^ii i^ 
it4 He. saw almost by intuition. To ^boi^ 
especially who were conversant with the t& 
forts of bis nund, in its most free and faqftiHar 
operations, the process of his thoughts seenoN 
ed like the rapid passage of light from . the 
sun* Few men had more perfect compiaiid 
of the powers they possessed, whether of ar« 
gument, persuasion, wit, or fancy* The 
quickness and variety of his perceptions. Jibe 
fluency of correct and eloquent expressiofo^ 
together with the prodigious compass qJ 
thought, of which the public have I^d s«i 
many specimens, furnish a splendid proof of 
bright and glowing genius. 

With such original talent, invigorateclbj^ 
unwearied application, he was familiar with 
the resources of science. Nothing was be- 
yond the force of his genius, and the rea^k 
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of bis indostry. He was early a favourite 
in the republic of letters., The first steps 
of bis literary career were greeted with an 
•ntfausiasm as ardent, as were its more ad- 
vanced stages with profound admiration and 
reverence. As more immediately tributary 
to bis profession, Oriental Literature, the 
learned Languages, biblical Criticism, & Ex- 
egesis, History, Rhetoric, and Oratory, were 
the prominent excellencies of his literary & 
scientific character. In these he stood up* 
ofi an eminence which made him visible on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and one of the 
brightest ornaments in American literature. 
While he was a tutor at Yale Cdlege, it is 
well known that he pursued his researches 
in. Rhetoric, in company with Trumbull* 

• The Hon, Judge Trumbullf now of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Connecticut, and the celebrated 
MtboT of ^* McFingal.^^ 

u 
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and Howe,* to an extent then unkaoiin -# 
our country, and with a success tbat* ^gifsor 
duced a revolution in the literature of Hc^ 
England* His Oration on ^ The HtstaBfr, 
Eloquence, and the Poetry of the Bllfey'*^ 
which has been often published, and y4AA 
was delivered when he received the degree 
of A. M., and when he was but twenty ywrs 
•f age, affords evidence of the proficicMy 
he himself had made in this branch of ^^ 
•nee at that early p^iod» it 

The extent and correctness; of h« laSe 
did not fall behind those of the most ficcQvi- 
plished scholars in our country* His /ca- 
pacity of deriving pleasure from thf b^u- 
ties of nature and art, and of di^ov^riDg 
those beauties and describing them,\as.it has 
been the source of delight tohimselkha»iBl- 

* A distiog^uished clergyman io New-EDgls^Qd, wbo 
died in early life. 
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fto l^^en tbe source of great entertainment 

t^ml instraction to the world. As a writer 
fpf Utavels, the purity d* his taste and tbe ex- 

^otiof his information appear pre-emineirf, 

iltfii^Tl^iew of New-England and New- York, 

irkk^h is shortly to be presented to the pub* 

Uc, lias been read with deep interest, by 

aome of the most intelligent pf his friends, 

and is thought to give fy^ the best ^i^ibi- 

|i#p of tiMBse imporiant pop^ti^s of our eouo* 

try, that has yet been seen» As a poet, Or. 

O^ir^ht was distipguisb(&d for sublimity of 

^U|;ht, briHiancy of imjaginatiQU) and pifi- 

iy of Uentiment. His descriptions ane rick 

find strong, his versification sweet and har- 

mofiious. His great worky the <^ Conquest 

*i of Canaan," was written before he was 

iweaty^four years of age* Whateverdiffer* 

ence-of opinion may exist as to the merit of 

this work, as an Epic poem, it is believed 
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that the English language can produce but 
few composed at so eady an age, in which 
are to be found higher specimens of poetical 
talent. The "Conquest of Canaan," is a 
scriptural subject, and from the character of 
the age in which it made its appearance, 
might be supposed to provoke some decree 
of censure. Had it been the lot of thi^ Po- 
em to have been ushered into the world in 

* 

the " Age of Bibles," rather than the '^ Age 
"of Reason," it would have received no 
usual expressions of high admiiationi * His 
" CIreenfield Hill," the greatest part of which 
is said to have been composed by Dr. Dwigbe 
in his walks to and from his Academy, and 
written on such scraps of paper as he had 
at the time in his pocket, is of a different 
character, and contains an uncommon vari« 
ety of poetical excellence. It is descrip- 
tive, narrative, and didactic. The « Cler* 
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K gyman'fi Advice to the ViUagers,'' and ibe 
f' Farmer's Advice to tbe Villagers," are 
fall of the soundest maxims of moral and re- 
Jigioas instruction, as well as lessons of prao 
ikal utiii^. In his revision of the Psalms 
o£ David, there are a considerable number 
Qf original versions, of high poetical embel- 
liabment, which do honor to the pen of any 
country and any age. Many other smaller 
poeoBS have been published by Dr* Dwight ; 
and it is not too much to say, that the efforts 
of bis pen in this department of literature^ 
s^i well as every other in which be has en- 
gaged, were uniformly devoted to the cause 
of good morals and evangelioal reliigion. 
One peculiarity marks all his writings, ia 
prose and verse : not the slightest indelica- 
cy .of expression, or thought, can be found 
in his works^^a remark that caur justly be 

made of the works of few men, who have 

11* 
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written as much, and on as great a 'variety 
of subjects. A very slight survey of Dr. 
Dwight's literary and scientific attainmeots, 
^iil convince kli who. knew him, that dmnog 
the whole course of his life, he appears to 
have acted like a man who had early setl>e- 
£»e hiih the standard of an accomplished 
character in every department of scienee. 

Greatness without goodness is more to 
be dreaded than admired. With such a 
mind and such acquisitions, Dwight might 
have filled the world with terror. He might 
have been as subtle and as philosophical as 
the most distinguished abc^ttors of infidelity ; 
he might have astonished and allured to bis 
standard as many as the. most dexterous 
cfaampiods of atheism ; bad he not been des- 
tined for scenes and services of a widely 
different charaecter. . But he was the off- 
spring of prayer. He was the son of maojr 



VOW&. He was a plant ^^ wfaose living root 
^ was watered by the hand of God.'^ Faith* 
folly ifwtructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion, his mind was early awake 
to the concerns of a future -world. Vivid as 
was his youthful march, and dazzling as 
were his earthly prospects, there were sea<* 
sofiSi when he was arrested jn his career by 
Ibe Ibought that he had '^ fallen by his ini- 
*^ quity,'^ and when his prospects were over- 
shadowed by the daik perad venture that he 
might fail of the ^f' great salvation*'' At a 
period of life, when every thing within urg* 
ed him to be gay, and at ah age of the world 
when every thing without forbid him to be 
seridus, young Dwight was not ashamed to 
bang hi^ head underthe appalling conseioUs* 
oess that he was a ruined sinDer. ' Wfaet^ 
ftboot twenty years of ag^, he hopefully exi> 
the saving graeot^f ;6od upon his 
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heart* It was while a tutor at College^ t^ . 
that aspiring mind was first humbled, to the 
earth and made io bow before the cross of 
JesuB. of Narareth. i :. 

The combined influence of a cnUiv^ed. 
mind and sanctified heavt, was dej^htfattf 
developed in some of the general traits, of 
Dr. Dwight'i metre retired cbaractei:* Stiatnig . 
in his attachments,' affable and swieet in bia 
manners^ be: appeared. uncommonly exceU 
lent in the various reUitions of lifie* . As a 
son, he was always .affisctit^nate anddulifol'$ • 
as a h^band, a father, a master, his fiamiilj^ . 
regarded him with tbe highest afi^Gtion,reT4 . 
erence and delight. I cannot here withhold ? 
the remark, that it was one of the privilegeis 
of the students of Yale Collie, to haveex^ , 
hibited before them in the family of their - 
President, one of t^e-most alluring examples 
of domestic wikk$mi regularity, industry, an4 
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kindness* ' As a friend, th^ number, the se« 
lect character, and the steadfastness of his 
friends, are the highest evidence of his worth* 
As thefiiend of young men, his character 
was almost without a parallel* As (he friend 
of the poor, he will not soon be forgotten* 
Hi6 charities were as extensive as those of 
almost any man with the same means. His 
generosity of feeting was Kke sunshine. No 
proper object of munificence ever went from 
hts door without relief* He was '^ not for*^ 
'^ getfilt to entertain s6*angers*" Thousands' 
aiie witnesses of his hospitality. His knowl- 
edge and love of what was right inspired 
htm with an unusual degree of decision of 
character. Though he was not incapable of 
profiting by the lessons of his own experi^ 
en^e, and the recollection of his own errors, 
yifl ih^e are very few instances in which 
4he perseverance and decision which char* 
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acterise human eSorta are more drstiogt^sh^ 
ed. I do not know but it may be sttdf 
said, (hat no instance can be named inm^hidi 
he ever deserted the post x>f duty, or ga«fe 
up any point from fear, or favour, or sMb 
love of applause. 

If from this more private character, i»e 
follow him to the scenes of public duty^ «te 

' ind increasing evidence of real greatness. 
We trai^ he was one. of those Who *' soQ^t 
^ not his own, but the things which ave Jft- 
^^sus Christ's.^' His titne, his tatents, liis 
learning, his reputation, appear to havelMsIa 
eonsecnited to the single object of " doing 
*^ good.'' Ever diligent, from the period 4n 
which he hopefully became a good mao^ -he 
felt a new and continued impulse to atuive 
exertion* Under the guidance of more-en- 
larged views, he began to aim at the ac- 

f complishment ef important and exak^ per-^ 
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'pmNiSv (lis head^ his band, his pen^ were 

^rofy k}Ie» In the promotion of those In- 

rMkultoiis for the gratoit«>us dissemination of 

4he.:Gospel| and the improveQient of the 

jaorals and happiness of men, which have 

distingaished the last thirty years of the age 

in which w^ live, he manifested a resuliness 

•to co-operate to almost any extent* In the 

organize^tion and subseqofnt management of 

jlb^ Connecticut Bfissionary Society,— the 

<The<ri<^ical Seminary at Andover, — and 

ihe American Board of Commissioners for 

(Foreign Missions, his zeal and enterprise 

.. will be long remembered* The Connect!- 

<i4Ci)t Society for, the education of yoang men 

ji-4he American Bible Society, — and the 

4cbool for the.education of Heathen Youth, 

..eine mueh of their rapid advancement to his 

•tariy counsels and vigorous influence. If 

his plans were sometimes thought too large, 
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they appeared so only to minds less com- 
prehensive^ and benevolence less ardcni and 
efficient than his own. If they somelteieft 
failed of su(:cess, they were plans which ft 
was bonourahle to attempt, & in which it waft 
not dishonourable to fail. Wherever yo« 
follow hiofii yon find a great miiid, and m 
purified heart, consecrated with high soc* 
cess, to the greatest and best ends. 

Some of the best efforts of Dr. Dw!ghl 
were directed to the education of youth; ft 
was a darling object with him to advanoelli(^ 
literature of his country. As the most suo* 
cessful method of accompHshkig k^ he early 
assumed the honotirable and responsible 
province of a Teacher. He entered upofn 
this duty immediately upon finishing bh^ 
public educattoB, and continued two y«ttt9 
in a school at New*Haven. At the cloi^e^yf 
this period, he accepted the appointment af 
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litter in Yale CbHege, and remained in that 
^Affioe six years« On his return to North* 
im^to^^^ established an Academy, which 
.^as.nttmefous and highly respectable. In 
the parish of Greenfield also, in the State of 
iDimnecticut, where he was settled for twelve 
yeavs in the ministry, he founded a similar 
kistitution, which while in his hands, was the 
most extensive in its reputation of any in tha 
jState. 

But the celebrity of Dr. Dwight as a 
nan of learning and a Teacher, bad desig- 
nated him for a more exalted sphere and 
more eminent usefulness. The 8uffi*ages of 
an enlightened public had very early ele- 
isated him to the Presidentia} chair in some 
one of our Universities. Even while he wa s 
a^tutor, and but twenty-five years of age, 
t}ie sttidents of the College circulated a pe- 
tition stigned by most of them, requesting, 

12 
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the Corporation to appoint him PrestdeBt^oC 
the Institution ; and it itas only throogb^faj^ 
Own interference thdt the applteatioti iHil 
never formally made* WhBe mt Gmenfield, 
he received an invicatidn to the Presideiioy 
of Union Gdliege> in Sobenectadjr, ta tkt 
State of New«Yorky which he felt to be hm 
duty peremptorily to decline* It waa the 
privilege of his own Alma Mater to «•• 
serve a claim which he could not reaiic. 

■ 

In the year 1799, with the unanimous up- 
probation of the State, he was called to tte 
superintendency of Yale College* : < 

It was as the President of this CoU^^, 
that he shone, and continued to shine as: a 
star of the first magnitude, n Many of my sm- 
dience know his manners, his personal ap« 
pearance, his extent of information^ his liriU* 
ness and tenderness, his tsilent for govssb- 
ingand instructing, his power over the nulMk 
of young men, his love of letters, which so 



Inlppily qualified him far this high station. 
U is a £aLCt not io be deaied, that at the time 
Dr. Dwighi enteved upon this official charge, 
file College was in a state of lamentable de- 
'dension. Its funds were low, its policy not 
ihe most happy, its numbers .smal), and its 
Jtoorals. corrupt. But from the day of his in* 
auguration as her President, Yale l^egau to 
vise to an emiaenee as high in the rank jof 
Klevary institutions, as her venerable head 
#i the rank of literary men. While at tl^e 
Seminary, he regularly discharged the du* 
ties of President, Professor of Divinity^ 
Professor of Rhetoric, Professor of Logic 
aod Metaphysics, and Professor of Ethics* 
He was always entitled, by the offer and 
ffDte of the Qorporation, to the salaries of 
Rmsjdentand Professor of Divinity. But 
to. increase the iunds of the College, he reg* 
iiiariy Hlinquished fnom one half to two 
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tkirds of (he salary of the Professor of Dir 
vinity. There are those \rho ought to be 
acquainted with the fact, that this relinquish- 
ment amounted to more than ^10^00, and 
that, notwithstanding Dr/D wight had very 
little property, and has died poor. During 
the last thirteen years also, he was offered 
an increase of Piresidential salary, to com- 
port with that of the Professors, but he gen- 
erously declined it. The public have been 
ignorant of the amount of his efforts for the 
advancement of Yale College* When he 
entered upon this responsible station, there 
was but one Professorship ; there are now 
four: — there was a small library; but it has 
been threefolded : — there was a very imper- 
fect philosophical apparatus; but it has 
been more than doubled* A 4:omplete 
chymical apparatus has been procured, su- 
perior to any in the United States ; a hoble 
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min«raIogieaI cabinet has been added ; a 
Medical College of high reputation institut- 
ed and endowed, and four Medical Profes- 
sors appointed/ All this, I am iaform^d 
. from the best authority, has been done with 
scarcely a single donation of the least ral* 
ne, and very little aid frpm the Legislature 
of Connecticut,"^ and with no funds worth 
being named, when Dr* Dwight was induct* 
ed to the office of President* Nothing lay 
nearer his heart than the extended interests 
of this Seminary. If tbere wds one object 
for which he lived more than another, it 
was this Institution. No pressure- of duty 
was too heavy, no fatigue too severe, no 
watchfulness too incessant, no tenderness too 
paternal, to secure and peipetuate its weU 



« A doostioo of 20,000 dollsn has i^cfotly 
given to the Medical InstitotioQ by the State, together 
intb 2000 dollairi by a private individual. 

13* 
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fare. In the mere article of gbvernmet^f 
Dr. D^igbt has done more for that College 
ihma could have been done |)erhaps by any 
other inan* As a discipiinamD^ we do not 
know thai he had his eqnalw Far from the » 
rigour and severity of a master, be exhibit- 
ed aU the kindness, and affection, andcourt*- 
esy of a father; and yet of a father whom 
all knew they must obey, and whose good 
opinion each one waa solkltous to secure. 
Nor were hb persevering efforts for the im- 
provement of this College without the most 
flatdering success. At his induction into of- 
fice, education began to assume a vigorous 
and manly form. In none of our Institu** 
dons, has the course of instruction been 
more thorough and useful. The regency of 
Dwight has been the period of literary re- 
finement and solid science : — it has been 
ihe Augustan age of this venerable Semina* ' 
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ry« In defiance of the darkness that hung 
over b€r, Yale burst from the cloud, and 
travelled in all the hrigbtaess of her course 
toward the perfect day. 

The Alumni of Yale College know more 
of this illustrious man than the world can 
ever know* There is one spot to which 
they can never turn their thoughts, withouit 
the recollection of his full orbM excellence* 
I know every mind anticipates me, my 
friends, when I say, this is the Recitation 
Room of the Senior Class* I am persuaded 
that I shall ever account it one of the high* 
est privileges of my life, that my youthful 
allotment was to listen to the instructions of 
that memorable chamber. 

But the influence of Dr. D wight as the 
President of Yale College, was felt through 
the land* Th6 city of New«Haven has yet 
to learn, how much the purity of her mor- 
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alsy the d^c^ney of her habits, find the ex* 
t^nt of her information, were owing to him. 
The literary character of the State of Con-' 
tiecticut revolved around him as the centre 
0f that circle of intelligence and excellence* 
Her " Academy of Arts and Sciences" was 
<rf his sole projection* That noble mona- 
ttient of human wisdom and benevolencOi 
the systematic, legislative provision for the 
Support o{\ common schools, owes much of 
its excellence and permanency to him* If 
Connecticut is the " Athens of America^' 
Pwight was the Solon of Athens, 

But there is another department of eap> 
silence in which my audience will contem- 
plate the character of Dr. Owight with pe- 
culiar pleasure t I mean his character as a 
Christkn Minister. Very flattering propo^ 
saliB were made to him in early life to enter 
upon a political career* On bis return to 
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Northampton from his tutorship at College, 
he was chosen to represent that town in the 
General ^Court of Massachusetts. Here he 
formed friendships that were valuable and 
permanent. Understanding that he thought, 
of the desk as the scene of his professional 
duties, a number of gentlemen in the State 
waitied on him, and informed him that if he 
would continue in civil life, they would as- 
sure him of their friendship and influence in 
advancing him to stations of profit and hon- 
our, as rapidly as he himself could wish. 
But his affections were too firmfy riveted to 
bis favourite professicMi, to relinquish it for 
any prospect of political distinction or emi^* 
nence. His heart was fixed on consecrating 
his talents to the service of the Church. It 
was not long after he ventured to cherish 
'the'hope of his personal interest in the Re- 
'jdeemer, that he made a public .profession of 
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his faith, and edlered upon a course of MtrdP- 
ies with a view to the Christian Mini^r]^ 
During the early part of his ministerial Itf^ 
bours, when the ardour of onr reyolotionflri^ ' 
struggle called forth the co-operation of tiie 
most respectable clei^ymen in our countl^, 
be tras induced to enter the army as ckAp- 
Iain to General Parsoii^' brigade* Wbttb 
in this service, he preached and publiMiid 
a detgion on the capture of Burgoyns, whi^ 
gained hha extensive reputation. Frdte 
this situation be was called by the suddeb 
death of bis father^ (who died in 1 777, ft 
Natchf^z,) to return to Northampton to tflft 
charge of his father's family* On hift-M^ 
turn, he preached to (he congregations 'it 
the vicinity of Northamptpn, and t]uring Ms 
residence there, received several invitaeiotis 
tD settle in the ministry, particularly fmm 
Cbarlestown and Beverly, Massaghua^tts^ 
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IpQiB Albany io this State, and from Green- 
^e^ in Connecticut, where he was finalil" 
eAta}>lisbed as the stated pastor of that^peo- 
.pte. From the great debilky of his eyes, 
m9S^ of his sermons to this people were eX- 
iMiporaneous, or without harifig beeti wrii- 
iea* He lived in Greenfield, most happily 
4Mh with the Church and coDgregatioit, 
'neftrly twelve years, and til! he removed to 
Xale College* The church here, before he 
accented the charge of it, had adopted the 
lidding tenets of Arminianism, aod had 
5praetised on what is sometimes called in 
J^ew-England, ^' the half way covenant?' 
plan of baptism. This lax habit of disci- 
fpline he felt it to be his duty to oppose, and 
^w«s happy enough to break down at once ; 
:mi he had the pleasure of seeing these mis- 
^<;i^evous tenets gradually eradicated, and 
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superseded, by the sound and wbolew^e 

principles of consistent Calvinism. - . ' 
Dr. Dwight was called to the active scef e 

of the ministerial office at an age of incr/en^ 
ing degeneracy and licentiousness* Infidel 
Philosophy had marshalled her ablest cham*- 
pions, and gone far in her deathrlike career* 
Her voice, her pen, her pestiferous influrace 
bad '^ thrown Europe into an uproar, a^d 
•<^ the world into confusion.^' No system was 
too subtle,^ no dogmas too unnatural .ajKl 
monstrous to be propagated with an actir* 
ky, a zeal, an enthusiasm almoat unrivaUed 
in the history of man* Unhappily for us, 
the effervescence of Transatlantic philan- 
thropy had begun to diffuse its poisop 
throughout the presses and bosoms of this 
young and flourishing Republic. The lovie 
of sin abd the pride of talent did not leave 
the most. heaven-daring and heaven-damning. 
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specttktions of atheism without their abet- 
tors among the American people. The 
Lethean waters issued in torrents from the 
mouth of the Dragon, land began to sweep 
away in its course, every lahd«mark which 
had given stability to the opinions and hopes 
of men. In his systematic and vigorous op- 
position to this flood of error and iniquity, 
Dwight was the man and the hero. The 
general spirit of his poetical works— ^several 
fbgitive pieces that have been attributed to 
bis pen — his official labours as the presi- 
dent of Yale College — two sermons on the 
'* Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy,^' 
preached to the candidates for the Baccal* 
aureate in 1797, and a sermon on the 
^Commencement of the last Century,'' must 
l)e numbered among the boldest efforts 
against the tide of Modern Philosophy. 

With an ardour and intrepidity equalled on- 

13 . 
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]y by the motives that inspired them, be 
leaped forward to stem the dessolating toi«« 
rent with almost unrivalled success. I had 
almost said, he seemed commissioaed bjr 
Omnipotence to say tathe tumultuoos wavts^ 
"Peace; be still I" 

Bui his excellence as a Christian Minis^ 
ter was of wider extent* Dr. Dwight was 
one of the al>lest defenders of " the faith 
^^ once delivered tatbe saints.^' A firm be^ 
Itever in the great '^ doctrines of the Re&^ 
" mation," it was his glory to tread m the 
steps of Calvin, and the Edwardses, in their 
characteristic attachment to the pure truths 
of the Gospel, and their characteristic oppoh 
sition to Arminian, Socinian, and Antinpiai- 
an error. His " System of Divinity,^' d«« 
livered ia the course of his professional du^ 
ties to the students of Yale College, it is be- 
lieved^ comprises more theological reseanc^ 
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and profound learning, than any other sys- 
lem extant, and deserves a place in the K* 
hfary of every divine, on the shelf of every 
scholar, and in the family t>f every good 
man. . His more practical sermons are to be 
regarded as some of the most unequivocal 
productions of a powerful and accomplkhed 
aind, and as some of the finest specimens 
<if earnest, substantial reasoning, and masp 
lerly eloquence. It was ahnost impossible 
ior Dr. Dwight to be cold and dull* With 
^ews as clear, and emotions b<b strong, and 
powers to convey them to the minds of his 
audience as perfect as his, he could not be 
ttnioteresting as a preacher. - I have seen 
^n audience dazzled by his splendour; en- 
kindled to enthusiasm by his zeal ^ melted 
imo lendemess by his affection ; and moved 
as the trees of the ^forest are shaken by a 
Mighty wind, by the divine influence ae* 
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compaoyiog his labours* If as a preacher, 
lie bad a fault, it was that he was too famS- 
iar with the dec<irations of human eloquent^ 
•^-400 ofteu suffered bis pen to rove amid 
scenes of enchantment — ^too often pleased 
the taste and imaginatipn of bis audience at 
the expense of probing their consciences, 
and therefore sometimes failed in the jncti- 
f emy of bis discoursest 1 need not si^)r, 
tbat it is in the character of a Christian Miab> 
istfTy that the Alumni of Yale will never ibk^ 
get Dr. I>irigbt. He unfolded a systetn 
of trptby opposed indeed by the worl^ 
but between the distinguishing features oi 
which and the efficient operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart, the Father irf 
mercies has instituted a happy connexieU^ 
Under bis preacbingi it pleased the great 
Head of the Church to visit Yale College 
with five seasons of the special oQt-pouiings 
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9( the Spirit of God. Three of these revi- 
^vab of religioa were of inconsiderable ex- 
lent, each adding not more than twenty-five 
rpr.thirtjr to the College Church. The two 
ethers, one in 1803, and the othei: in 181<5, 
were more deep and general. During the 
former, about one half the College, during 
the latter, about fifty of their number made 
a public profession of religion. No ineon- 
jiderable portion of the youthful ministry of 
reconciliation in our country, and especially 
4n New-England and the western parts of 
the State of New- York, are the fruit of these 

reyiyal^f 

Who, that is not ashamed to value the 
•Otd ; who that is ^^ not ashamed of the Gos- 
jhel pf Christ ;^' as he looks back to those 
memorable seasons, does^ not consider his 
Alma Mater as the favoured spot, where, 
^^ as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 

13a 



^' that descended upon 4he mountdns of. Zi« 
^' on, the Lord commanded his blessings 
** even life for ever more}" Some of y(mir 
hopes, my young friends, will never, cease 
to recall these seasons of mercy with grate- 
ful fondness. Far from this bosom be the 
thankless hour, when the remembrance <^ 
these solemn and tender scenes sbali be on- 
welcome. Yale ! " If I forget thee, let my 
^' right hand forget her cunning; let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my moiuh*^' * 

" I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
*^ Long since ; with maoj an arrow deep infixt 
^< My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
^< To seek « tranqml death in distant shades. 
'' There I was found by One who had himself 
^^ Been hurt by th* archers. In his side he bore 
'^ And in his hands and feet the cruel scars. 
" With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
*^ He drew them forth, and heai'd, and bade me 
/ltFe.»» 
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His official and mini»(ertal functions Dr. 

Owight was able to discharge till very near 

llie cbse of his life. He was attacked by 

die disease which ultimately occasioned his 

deatbf in the sutumer of llSld, and during 

the Autumn and winter, underwent a series of 

flufieriog to the lasit degree iateBse, with a 

fertitiiide and resignation rarely psaaUeled. 

Tbongfa hk disease was xxf such a charaeler 

as *to have exhausted one of the most «igor* 

OHS QOBstiiutiona by the meitt fonee iof pain^ 

yet his whole sickness was a season of eavi- 

able calmness and serenity of iniod« The 

delight he enjoyed in acUve duty, he .wm 

permitted to enjoy till within a few hours of 

his exit* His tedious confinement was oc« 

cupied in dictating a work of about 500 

pages, which he has left pcepared.fof the 

pvess, and in occasionally writing a Foeoa, 

which he was also permitted to finish* But 

13b 
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three da js before his death, he sewed to- 
gether and put OQ file the last of a series of 
dissertations on '^ The Evidence in support 
^* of Revelation from the writings of St. 
'^ Paul -j^-^and having done it, though he 
had at the time no unusual premonitions of 
danger, turned round and said to one who 
was near him, ** Jfow my work is done.^^'^ 
Yes, he was just about finishing his course. 
He was on the threshhold of heaven. On 
the following day he was seized with a vio* 
lent paroxysm of his disorder, which gave 
no equivocal indications of speedy dissolu- 
tion. For several months it had been re- 
marked by his friends, that be appeared to 
be rapidly maturing for ^' the glory which is 
" to be revealed." Never did he seem to 
live so much above the world ; never to 
take so deep and tender concern in the ex- 
tending interests of the Redeemer's king- 
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dom ; never to manifest so much of the 
broken and contrite spirit ; never to have so 
sweet confidence in a covenant keeping Giod 
and Redeemer. The whole period of his 
confinement afforded a pleasing develop- 
ment of his more private views, trials, and 
enjoyments, and was gradually preparing 
the^way for the closing scene. Draw near, 
my young friends, 

^* And enter, aw^d, the temple of my theme. 
** Is it big death-bed ? No ; it is bis shrint ;•— 
^* The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
*^ Is privilege above the common walk 
*^ Of virtuous life, quite on the Terge of heay'n.*^ 

'Tis no place of delusion* He had no sud- ^ 
den emotions; no lofty flights; no trans- 
ports of joy ; but every thing was calm and 
peaceful* Upon being reminded that he 
bad but litde remaining time in the pres- 
ent world, " Yes," said he, " I feel that I 
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am going into Eteraity/' — ^It will be grati- 
fying to your friends, and to tbe world, said 
one who stood near him, to know your views 
in this ioHnediate prospect of death* — 
^ What I can say now will be of little avail. 
'^ The declarations of a dying man are not 
^' the evidence of his piety. The BiUe con- 
^ tains great and glorious promises and I 
^^ know they are made by a God of truth." 
— The evening before be died, his brother 
inquired, if it would not give him pleasure 
to liear a chapter in the Bible ?--^ Yes,^' 
said he, " it would.'* — Where shall I read ? 
— ^'^Read the 8th chapter to the Romans* ' 
Having finished the .chapter, he exclaimed, 
"O, rokat ghriims truths P^ — "Now," said 
iie, »read the 17th of John." Having lis- 
tened mih eager attention to the whole, and 
having interspersed a number of appropri* 
ate observations, he exclaimed again, " 0, 
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" what triumphant truths /" — ^' Go back,** 
said he, " and read the 14th." This being 
read, " Read," said he, « the 15th." Hav- 
ing heard this, "Read," said he, " the i6th." 
While this was reading, his mind evidently 
wandered. He said' little more. After a 
night of agonizing pain, and apparent in- 
tenseness of devotion, he fell asleep in Je« 
sus, in the S2d year of his Presidency, and 
the 65th year of his age. 

Thus closed the most useful life of this 
illustrious man. It is not easy to name the 
' dividual whose death would have made a 
wider chasm ; it is not easy to anticipate 
the shock that would have been more gene* 
rally and deeply felt. Thousands can tes- 
tify what they knew before, and thousands 
can testify what they were reluctant to know 
till now, that in the death of President 
Dwight, the world had lost one of the great* 
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est^ttd best of men. D wight is no lool^t 
-^no, I recall the words; — ^Dwigbt jufl% t^ 
gins to live ! Earth was but his birth pkce. 
Time was but his cradle. The hour thtt 
closed his career of wisdoD9| virtue, and-^O^ 
ry bere^ saw him eotier upon the iflimorlft} 
career oi wisdom, virtoe, and glorjr bejrbiki 
the skies. Death has closed the l6nig 
eonflict. He has finished his course, and 
we trust, has gained tbe prize« He is awa]^ 
ttcok ihi« tempestuous and distracted world^, 
and sweetly at rest in those pute regiodfi^ 
where no bilkms lash the shore^no temped 
gathers in the sky. Yes, he is at rest :^ 
^ I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
^^ me. Write, Blessed are the dead who die 
'* in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for 
^< they rest from their labours, and their 
" works do follow them." Enjoy thy rest,' 
ransomed prisoner! Sleep on, venerabfe 
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'Clay ! Precious dust ! these tears shall not 
disturb thy repose 1 

Fellow-Alumni ! this sorrowful scene has 
brought us to a solemn pause* It is a seri- 
oU^ hour, and cannot fail to excite some ten** 
der reflections. We are assembled not to 
converse with the living, but the dead* 
Death, with all bis arrays of terrors, is be- 
fiire us* 'Here we realize that- the grave is 
the ^' house appointed for all the living." 
The season of mercy is passing away* There 
^ but a step between you and death* Yes, 
fidlow mortals! another moment, and the 
eye may be closed ^^ till the heavens. are no 
^^ more." Another step, and you may be 
on the boundless ocean* Another gasp 
and the impatient spirit may spread the 
pinions of immortality* Were the pres- 
ent suspended on ' the future ; did time 
hang on eternity; there would be some. 
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pretence for trifliog away this day of gnace. 
Bat the fiitarc is suspended on the (Msent ; 
Eternity on time* Time takes hold on all 
that is beyond it* In Eternity there is noth- 
ing tp gain ; nothing to lose. All is either 
gained or lost forever* In time, there is an 
Eternity to gain, or an Eternity to lose. Not 
an instant here, but tells in the account 
hereafter. Life places you in that pregnant 
crisis, between a world of mourning and a 
world of joy. O ! could the spirit of Dwight, 
after having surveyed the glories of the ce* 
lestial world, once more behold this collec* 
tion of his pupils, what would he say ? — 
What hat he said ^ 

^^ Thii Kttle life, mj pupili ! laj, 
' <' What is it? A departing day ; 
^^ An April morn with froit behind ; 
" <^ A Inibble bunting on the wind ; 
<^ A dew ezhalM beneath the San ; 
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**:A tale raheanM ; a yision gone ;**•— 
^^^ Yet on this ttttle life depend 
*^ BlcMingi and woes, which cannot end. — 
*^ Two only pathi before jroa ipreadt 
'^ And Ion; the way your feet must tread, 
*^ 7%ii^ itrait, and rough, and narrow, lies 
^ The couree direct to yonder ikiee. 
'< Full wide the oiher path extendi, 
^^ And round and round terpentine bendi ) 
*< While peace reiigit to Mack deepair, 
*^ And light li chaogM to darkneif there,** 
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